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HE QUESTION WAS RAISED in this 

space last month whether the 

trade union movement has not 
been almost the exclusive form of 
social action that has interested Ameri- 
can Catholics. 


The fact is acknowledged and briefed 
by Professor Aaron I. Abel of Notre 
Dame in his recent book, American 
Catholicism and Social Action (Han- 
over House, Garden City, N. Y., 1960, 
306 pp. $4.95). Professor Abel writes: 

In the last two decades Catholic social 
action has been primarily concerned with 
the problem of establishing satisfactory 
relationships with the powerful labor 
unionism which emerged under the New 
Deal during the depression and World 
War II .... In the new even more than 
in the older unionism Catholic workers 
were numerous, in some unions, large and 
small, comprising the overwhelming ma- 
jority. On the policies and conduct of 
these unions depended not only the eco- 
nomic but also the moral and spiritual 
welfare of a large part of the Catholic 
population. 

This preoccupation, as Professor 
Abel’s survey covering the years 1865- 
1950 makes clear, was inevitable; it may 
well have been providential. It was inev- 
itable because that is where the Catholics 
were—in the exploited wage-earning 
class, largely immigrants, crowded into 
teeming tenements surrounding the mills 
and mines and slaughter houses of a 
nation on the march but trampling on 
the feeble in its mighty, heedless strides. 
It was probably providential because 
Catholic leaders, intent upon _ the 
genuine Americanization of their people, 
fought vigorously against the European- 
derived doctrines of class struggle and 
cauterized the influence of Socialism in 
the trade union movement. 
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. . . just a few things 


It is profitable to recall, now that 
the election of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
has certified our full, civic acceptance 
in American society, the unpromising 
background of American Catholicism. 
Soon after the Civil War the Catholic 
World stated that Catholics constituted 
nearly half of those living in New York 
City. The city’s death rate, it was noted, 
was the highest in the world and its 
destitution was increasing ten times 
faster than the rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The situation was paralleled in 
other large cities, being the evidence 
of acute social disorganization of which 
squalor and poverty and drunkenness 
were both the symptoms and the causes. 
The bishops of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore confessed: 

It is a melancholy fact and a very humili- 

ating avowal to make that a very large 

proportion of the idle and vicious youths 
of our principal cities are the children of 

Catholic parents. 

Catholics of today might well recognize 
their forebears of the mid-19th century 
in the current descriptions of the va- 
garies of Puerto Ricans in the cities of 
our Eastern seaboard. The comparison 
fits, for Catholics of those days were, 
in the words of Philip Schaff, the Swiss- 
American ecclesiastical historian, ‘“‘es- 
pecially the lowest, poorest and most 
uncultivated class of emigrants.” 

The problem was inescapable. ‘Not 
only have we to erect and maintain the 
Church, the Seminary and the School- 
house,” explained the bishops at their 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
1852, “but we have to found Hospitals, 
establish orphanages, and provide for 
every want of suffering humanity, 
which Religion forbids us to neglect.” 
And so a salvage operation of immense 
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proportions to alleviate misery and to 
integrate the immigrant was under- 
taken. The orphaned, the sick, the aged 
and the dying had always been the 
charge of the Church. Now young 
men’s clubs, homes for working girls, 
vocation schools, temperance leagues 
and fraternal societies, child-care centers 
and reformatories had to be improvised. 
If the process seemed self-ghettoization, 
it must be remembered that it was dic- 
tated in good measure as a defense 
against Protestant proselytizing and the 
refusal of access of priests to Catholics 
in public charitable institutions. 

As later waves of immigrants poured 
into the country the pastoral problem 
became more acute. A speaker told the 
First American Catholic Missionary 
Congress in 1908 that scarcely a million 
of the six million non-English-speaking 
Catholics were receiving “the blessings 
of religion.” 

Small wonder that there was neither 
the time nor the talent amid such press- 
ing pastoral and charitable burdens for 
analyses of the imperfections of the 
nation’s economic and social institu- 
tions. The corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy deservedly and grandly had 
primacy of place. Indeed, the pioneer 
of Catholic social thought, Father John 
A. Ryan, established the Catholic social 
stance with his A Living Wage in 1908. 
His emphasis is summarized by Professor 
Abel: 


While employers were morally bound to 
pay living wages, the enforcement of the 
duty must come through trade union 
action, the payment of sufficiently high 
prices by consumers, and minimum wage 
boards under public authority. 
The primary concern here, one im- 
mediately affecting the poorly-paid 
Catholic working class and one of acute 
interest to the trade union movement, 
is for wage justice. Prices, it is assumed, 
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will look after themselves, given the 
immense productivity of American 
enterprise. 

An identity of basic interests, then, 
explains the active sympathy of Ameri- 
can Catholics toward the trade union 
movement (only one phenomenon, to 
be sure, of social action involvement 
among many noted in Professor Abel’s 
detailed survey). The feeling will not 
die, however, that some Catholic 
emphases were muted when labor 
showed its lack of interest. That com- 
pulsory arbitration was advocated by 
John A. Ryan is a skeleton hidden deep 
in our closet. The Bishops’ Program of 
1919 favored co-operative societies and 
co-partnership in industry, a proposal 
unabashedly opposed by the influential 
Father Peter E. Dietz on the simple 
ground that labor was not for it. 
Catholic moral support has been regular- 
ly—and helpfully—thrown behind the 
union shop. 

One expected 


have some 


might 
reciprocity of concern on the part of 


the trade union movement on issues 
where the religious rights of Catholics 
are involved, for example, in the current 
federal aid to education measures, a 
move monopoly of 
schools. 

As the American Catholic community 
matures, its interest in the progress of 
the trade union movement will be un- 
abated, if perhaps more discriminating. 
Hopefully, it will concern itself with a 
wider range of civic interests than in 
the past. It has been our boast that we 
felt at home at labor conventions, that 
we could say that we “belong here.” 
We belong, too—and in greater num- 
bers—in movements for political re- 
form, for international peace and for 
interracial justice. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


toward a state 
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Catholics and the 
Temporal Order 


BSERVERS have recently focused 
Oren on a malaise afflicting 

many American Catholics: com- 
parative indifference toward the civic, 
cultural and political aspirations of the 
general community. Last spring, for ex- 
ample, General Alfred M. Gruenther 
told an assembly of Catholic high school 
teachers: “In my experience Catholic 
groups have been less international- 
minded than groups of other religions. 
Interest in international problems is no 
longer a luxury; it is a must.” This 
past fall Donald McDonald felt that “a 
large part of the American Catholic 
population—perhaps as much as 50 or 
60 per cent of American Catholics—has 
not played any effective part in the po- 
litical, cultural and intellectual affairs 
of ‘the general community.” Gerard 
Sherry, managing editor of the Central 
California Register, contends that some 
Catholics are ‘“‘so determined . . . not to 
be of the world, that psychologically 
they are hardly in it.” Robert F. Drin- 
an, S.J., told the Catholic Association for 
International Peace that “the Catholic 
community in America has by instinct 
and tradition never been fully in total 
sympathy with the world federalism ad- 
vocated by the late Holy Father.’ 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J., editor of 


> 
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WILLIAM B. NEENAN, S.J. 


America, says the average American 
Catholic man or woman just 

doesn’t seem to care about events and 
trends and procedures on the level of 
civic life. We turn out to vote in grand 
style—as indeed we should—when there 
is a bigoted bill up to tax our schools, but 
we don’t crowd the polls the way we 
should as citizens when the issue is a 
“neutral” urban redevelopment plan or a 
referendum to put a new wing on the 
local public library. 

What evidence do these observers 
have to support their judgments? Why 
do they feel many Catholics are not 
committed to the values of the temporal 
order? Recently a newsletter of the far 
Right carried a report from a well- 
known Catholic college in the East. The 
Catholic undergraduate correspondent 
recounted with spirit that “when form- 
er British Prime Minister Clement Atlee 
spoke here last November, his appeal for 
a World Federation of Nations was met 
with a general campus reaction of ‘Is 
he serious?’ ” I am reasonably convinced 
that Sir Clement was serious; but I am 
absolutely certain that Pope Pius XII 
endorsed world federation at least a dec- 
ade ago. No doubt Father Drinan and 
the other critics have just such incidents 





The writer is on the staff of Theology 
Digest at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. 
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in mind when they voice their concern 
over Catholic indifference to civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Normally, Catholics, being members 
of a world-wide society, would be the 
last group expected to embellish the 
term “sovereignty” with a whole com- 
plex of nationalistic prejudices. Yet 
such seems to be the case. Current con- 
troversy over repeal of the Connally 
amendment offers an illuminating case 
in point. Passed in 1945 to placate iso- 
lationist sentiment, this amendment to 
our membership in the International 
Court of Justice provides that the 
United States shall unilaterally decide 
whether a litigated matter is domestic 
and hence not properly within the 
Court’s jurisdiction. In other words, 
we decide when we shall be subject to 
and when immune. 


international law 


Movement for repeal has had _ wide- 
spread support: a Republican President 
General, Democratic 
leaders, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In addition, the Court’s history 
indicates a cautious use of authority, 
providing no basis for alarm. Repeal of 
the amendment would simply bring the 


and Attorney 


United States into line with a majority 
of other countries. 
But Catholic opposition to repeal 
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has been strenuous—disproportionately 
so. The million-member Knights of Co- 
lumbus, for example, in their national 
convention adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing repeal. A widely syndicated Catho- 
lic columnist commenting on sover- 
eignty offers this advice: 

When we read that we must become more 
“international minded,” we must by no 
means interpret this as meaning that we 
should turn over any of our national 
sovereignty to other nations or to a com- 
munity of nations. It means rather that 
we should keep informed on international 
problems, pray for international peace and 
freedom, and contribute to the Propagation 
of Faith and the Bishops’ Relief Collec- 
tion. 
All good suggestions, indeed—but 
somewhat inadequate for a 1961 citi- 
zenship ideal. 

These few examples of hesitant foot- 
dragging in the area of international 
affairs immediately suggest a whole host 


of related questions. Why does the 
Catholic Association for International 


Peace have to struggle merely to 
survive? Why are Catholics conspic- 
uously absent from the Foreign Service? 
Why so little interest in the Foreign 
Policy Association? Why does Bishop 
Grifith have to reassure American 
Catholics annually about the purposes 
of UNESCO and the UN? Why do 
many Catholics seem to resent the in- 
spiring humanitarian work of Albert 
Schweitzer in the heart of Africa? Why, 
in brief, do many Catholics hesitate to 
commit themselves wholeheartedly to 
the problems of international society? 


Is it because Catholics do not see 
positive values in the temporal city? 
Do not urban redevelopment, public 
libraries, social work and government 
service in foreign lands have an appeal 
for the young Catholic? Perhaps we 
have scored the “‘good pagan” so often 
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for his truncated view of reality that 
we in turn have lost sight of real val- 
ues he possesses and cherishes. 

Such need not be the case. The 
Church is the custodian of an incarna- 
tional revelation. God has become man, 
has taken up a human nature. Admit- 
tedly, the good Catholic must always 
experience an inner tension; while so- 
journing in the earthly city he must 
keep in mind the ultimate term of his 
strivings, the heavenly Jerusalem. With 
this caveat in mind, it still must be 
granted that all natural activity pos- 
sesses its own positive significance. The 
Catholic must enter into and accept 
this world of positive values; it awaits 
redemption through his creative efforts. 
This redemption is first of all intrinsic. 
No mere Lutheran-type redemption 
which merely cloaks society in a man- 
tle of good intentions is sufficient. Nat- 
ural society is to be accepted as having 
an independent—though subordinate— 
value. The Catholic must resist any 
temptation merely to “offer up” an 
ugly or unjust social order as he might 
an acid stomach. 


The other side 


The picture is not wholly bleak. 
Catholic agencies dealing with mun- 
dane problems abound on all sides. 
Settlement houses, the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, the Cath- 
clic Family Movement, Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils, CYO, the NCWC, the 
CAIP, Credit Unions, and the vast net- 
work of Catholic educational institu- 
tions are only a few of the Catholic- 
sponsored agencies striving to redeem 
man’s material environment. And yet 
in the face of this fine contribution, the 
judgment of Gruenther, McDonald, 
Sherry, Drinan and Davis still stands: 
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Catholics do not seem effectively in- 
volved in problems of general civic re- 
sponsibility. 


Three Motives 


In American Catholic Crossroads 
Walter J. Ong, S.J., mentions what are 
for him several inadequate reasons why 
the Church is engaged in higher edu- 
cation. I think three of these are used 
to justify, also inadequately, Catholic 
participation in reform movements or 
civic projects. Adapting Father Ong’s 
terminology, we may call these inade- 
quate motives the Because-Going-Com- 
munist (or—Protestant) motive, the 
Contact motive, and the Prestige mo- 
tive. All these motives have one thing 
in common: they reduce the civic or 
cultural activity to the level of a pure 
means. The civic projects’ raison d’étre 
is not in itself but found in some goal 
entirely extrinsic. 

Currently, the Because-Going-Com- 
munist motive is omnipresent. From all 
sides we are told of the critical posi- 
tion of the Church in Latin America 
owing to the rapid advances of Com- 
munism and Evangelical Christianity. 
The illiteracy and poverty of that 
emerging area seem to be positive allies 
of the opponents of the Church. “And, 
therefore,” this argument reads, ‘‘we 


must eradicate poverty and enlarge ed- 


Within our 


own country we are encouraged to in- 


ucational opportunities.” 


tegrate our schools and allow Negroes 
to eat hot beef sandwiches at Wool- 
worth’s lunch counters. And why? Be- 
cause Pravda is just waiting to publish 
pictures of a Negro being hustled by 
burly men in blue into a police wagon 
or of a little Negro girl being jeered at 
by teenagers in black leather jackets. 
Again, we are told we should not abolish 
economic assistance to Asian countries 
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because if we do Soviet technicians will 
swarm over the Iron Curtain and build 
all sorts of blast furnaces and high 
dams. 


The Communist threat should cer- 
tainly increase one’s feeling of urgency. 
But taken in itself this threat is an in- 
adequate principal motive simply be- 
cause it makes reform a means to achieve 
something else, the defeat of Soviet 
remove the threat of 
there would be no 


Communism; 
Communism and 
reason for reform. Accordingly, by im- 
plication, if there were no Communist 
threat to the Church in Latin America 
poverty and illiteracy could be toler- 
ated; without Pravda’s watchful eye 
the Negro could remain a second class 
citizen; and without Communist tech- 
nicians we could spend our economic 
assistance funds on research in color 
television. Poverty and _ illiteracy in 
Latin America, racial injustice in the 
United States and overpopulation in 
Asia are problems in themselves; as 
such, they well merit our attention. As 
a matter of fact, however, a country’s 
claim on our assistance is today fre- 
quently in direct proportion to the suc- 
cess of the local Communist party. As 
a Soviet representative shrewdly re- 
minded an Afghan official: ‘You 
should be doubly grateful to the Soviet 
Union: for the aid we have given you 
and for the aid we have frightened the 
United States into giving.” 

The Contact motive is more subtle. 
We have heard, for example, that Cath- 
olic Labor Schools were opened in the 
1930s “to get in on the ground floor 
of the labor movement.” We are also 
told that a CYO brings the boys into 
contact with a priest in relaxed, infor- 
mal And whether true or 
not, we are told that St. Peter Claver, 


situations. 
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the great apostle to the Negro slaves, 
was not at all interested in abolishing 
the institution of slavery, 
brought the slaves within reach of his 
ministrations. Arnold Lunn has written: 
Claver devoted his life to the slaves, and 
yet he never, so far as we know, criticized 
the institution of slavery which he appears 
to have taken for granted .... He was a 
simple man, and so far from regretting 
the slave trade he would probably have 
rejoiced in it as an instrument for the 
salvation of souls." 
This mentality is not to be condemned: 
Christian resignation is a true virtue. 
But as total motivation for a Catholic 
citizen living in an open, democratic 
milieu of the 1960s it is inadequate 
simply because it overlooks the good 


since it 


found in a large segment of human ac- 
tivity. Labor schools and the CYO 
should be recognized as more than mere 
bait to draw men to zealous priests or 


Could it be that Catholics are not al- 
ways convinced a degrading physical 
environment is supernaturally debili- 
tating simply because they do not ap- 
preciate that it is first of all humanly 
intolerable? 

The Prestige motive is similar to the 
Contact motive; it, too, views mundane 
endeavors principally as lures. How 
often have we heard that Senator Rob- 
ert Wagner, for example, was drawn 
to the Church because of the social 
encyclicals? The 
that this 


implication is, of 


course, conversion justifies 


the Slave Trade, Sheed and 


1 A Saint in 
Ward, New York, 1935, pp. 20 and 99. 
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the social encyclicals—as if preaching 
a well-ordered City of Man _ needed 
some extrinsic justification. Again, sci- 
entific research under Catholic univer- 
sity auspices is sometimes justified if 
it attracts the attention of the secular 
scientific world to the supernatural 
claims of the Church. Undoubtedly 
zealous civic and cultural efforts will 
attract people to the Church. But, par- 
adoxically, the greatest impression on 
those outside the Church may be made 
by those who are sincerely committed 
to the real temporal values of commu- 
nity life. 


Monophysitism 


At this point the lesson taught by 
the Christological _ heresy, 
Monophysitism, is most illuminating. 
This heresy contended that the human 
and divine natures in Christ were so 
fused as to form a third distinct na- 
ture, as gold and silver combine to 


ancient 


form electrum. The consequences of 
this heresy are far-reaching and the 
Church was quick to condemn it. The 
hodgepodge third resulting 


from such a union is really neither di- 


nature 


vine nor human; hence Christ would 
be neither God nor man. Both state- 
ments are, of course, totally false. To 
deny that Christ is God is blasphemy; 
to deny that Christ is man destroys 
the incarnational character of Chris- 
tian revelation. True, Catholic dogma 
that both human and divine 
in the Person of 
while remaining distinct and 


teaches 
natures are united 
Christ 
integral. Thus, Christ possesses a really 
human intellect and will; He is not 
some monstrous combination in which 
both divinity and humanity are de- 


stroyed. 
Similarly, the distinct values of the 


supernatural and secular orders must 
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be recognized as legitimate objects of 
a Catholic’s attention. Any unwar- 
ranted confusion of these orders results 
in a mental attitude I shall designate 
Social Monophysitism. While remaining 
conscious of his position as a baptized 
member of the Mystical Body, the 
Catholic still must not confuse his re- 
ligious activity with his civic responsi- 
bilities; the result, as in the Christo- 
logical heresy, is always a hodgepodge 
and will be neither religious nor civic. 
Either religion will be prostituted to 
unworthy purposes or temporal activity 
will be denatured. In either case the 
result will be Social Monophysitism. 
Social Monophysitism, then, is an atti- 
tude of mind which unjustifiably con- 
fuses the procedures, ways of thought 
and goals proper to the respective 
spheres of religious and secular activity; 
as a result the transcendent quality of 
religion is degraded and the proper au- 
tonomy of secular activity violated. 


Will Herberg has detected a certain 
tendency in the contemporary Ameri- 
can scene to reduce the transcendent, 
living God to a mere agent of Ameri- 
can national aspirations. 

Americans possess a passionate awareness 
of their power and of the justice of the 
cause in which it is employed. The temp- 
tation is therefore particularly strong to 
identify the American cause with the 
cause of God, and to convert our immense 
and undeniable moral superiority over 
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Communist tyranny into pretensions of 
unqualified wisdom and virtue. In these 
circumstances, it would seem to be the of- 
fice of prophetic religion to raise a word 
of warning against inordinate national 
pride and self righteousness as bound to 
lead to moral confusion, political _ir- 
responsibility, and darkening of coun- 
"ee 

Such an outlook ‘sees God as the cham- 
pion of America, endorsing American 
purposes, and sustaining American 
might. “The God of judgment has 
died.” ’””* 


By appealing to “God’s will” in sup- 
port of pet political opinions we do an 
injustice to God; we use God’s en- 
dorsement when no such endorsement 
exists. God has not revealed on Sinai 
or on the Mount of the Beatitudes a 
program for political activity. We must 
laboriously fashion political programs 
out of the swirling eddy of contempo- 
rary events by careful attention to the 
normal procedures of political life. We 
must not picture God as seated in our 
councils of state telling us that Quemoy 
must be defended, foreign aid expendi- 
tures increased, or even Red China kept 
out of the U.N. In such a Social Mo- 
nophysite caricature, God occupies a 


* Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Doubleday, New 
York, 1955, p. 280. 
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middle ground between transcendent 
divinity and mere creaturehood, a 
demigod in the civil service. 


A consequence of Social Monophy- 
sitism is a dogmatic approach to public 
problems: ““There must be ome correct 
solution.” And once he has latched onto 
the ome correct solution, the Social 
Monophysite need no longer concern 
himself with the grubby facts swirling 
all around him. He is serene in the eye 
of the hurricane. For example, some 
Catholics tend to demand the same re- 
spect for their own peculiar political 
views as for a canon of an Ecumenical 
Council. The thorough airing of the 
“Catholic question” in the recent cam- 
paign did bring out this fact: many 
non-Catholics have long expected a 
lock-step, monolithic reaction by Cath- 
olics to all questions touching the pub- 
lic weal. Such a judgment cannot be 
explained totally by bigotry. There 
must be something in our corporate 
image which grounds such an opinion. 
For example, mistaken though it be, the 
judgment was frequently made that the 
policies of the late Senator McCarthy 
represented the ‘Catholic position.” 
Unfortunately, some of the Senator’s 
more avid supporters did lend credence 
to such a view; Social Monophysites, I 
would call them. 


Social Monophysitism appears when 
zealous Catholics attempt to extend the 
authority of papal social teaching well 
beyond its obvious intent. Recently a 
letter from the Holy See (actually 
from the Cardinal Secretary of State) 
to a French Semaine Sociale was quoted 
in American circles as definitely closing 
debate over “Right-to-Work”’ legisla- 
tion. After a flurry of discussion, how- 
ever, nearly all American commentators 
have decided that the validity of Amer- 
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ican ‘‘Right-to-Work” laws must still 
be judged against the contingencies of 
the American labor-management scene 
and not in the light of a document ad- 
dressed primarily to a French audience. 
As it turns out, not the certitude of 
faith but docility before the facts of 
the American labor market remains the 
appropriate attitude toward “Right-to- 
Work” legislation. 


Autonomy of the secular 


Just as we profess Christ’s integral 
humanity, it is also most vital that we 
maintain the autonomy proper to secu- 
lar activity. Hence, Catholics must ac- 
cept the Boy Scouts, higher education, 
diplomatic procedure, and the United 
Fund on the proper merits of these sec- 
ular institutions. These activities pos- 
sess a peculiar value in themselves 
which must be respected. Msgr. Robert 
J. Maher, a delegate to last year’s White 
House Conference on Youth, suggests 
that such is not always the case. 

Too many Catholic Americans approach a 
conference such as this with messianic 
fervor. They cherish their faith; they re- 
vere their clergy; and they panic at the 
thought of betraying either by the slight- 
est deviation from the “official position.” 
Some of them, selected as suitable to rep- 
resent Catholic organizations, are so over- 
conscious of their responsibility to be 
suitable as Catholics that they become less 
suitable as people. One’s espoused cause is 
not served if he comes into a 1960 con- 
ference looking like Savanarola. 


Does the seemingly widespread feel- 
ing among Catholics that politics is 
“dirty” or ‘‘just too confused” result 


from a failure to appreciate and accept 


political life as an independent sphere 
of activity with its own proper proce- 
dure? We frequently hear the lament: 
“Oh, if only I knew which way to 
vote; but I guess it doesn’t make any 
difference; it’s all so confused!” Per- 
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haps this reaction stems from a failure 
to accept political life as it is—intri- 
cate, obscure and ever-changing—and 
an unconscious desire to have the same 
certainty in these necessarily contin- 
gent matters as one enjoys in the area 
of defined dogma. If so, this is an ex- 
ample of Social Monophysitism—an 
unwarranted intrusion into prudential 
matters of an attitude proper enough 
for the domain of faith. Just as the 
Christological heresy confused the di- 
vine and human natures in Christ, so 
Social Monophysitism confuses the re- 
ligious and secular spheres—with conse- 
quent damage to both. 


“] think it would be difficult for a 
Catholic to be a good Catholic and 
President.” Is the Catholic woman who 
makes this statement an unsuspecting 
Social Monophysite? She continues, 
“What do you think? I have in mind 
such duties as entertaining Mr. K., the 
possible decision to press the button to 
release the hydrogen bomb, etc.” A 
similar query comes from an entirely 
different source. The Methodist bishop 
of Washington asked: 

Can a Roman Catholic negotiate with a 
Communist . . . .2 Roman Catholics are 
enjoined by their superiors to pray for 
Communists, but are they permitted by 


the laws of their Church to negotiate 
with them? 


The answer 


To both queries, of course, there is only 
A Catholic who is in a 
position of governmental trust is ex- 


one answer: 


pected to do whatever the office re- 
quires of him—just as is the case with 
any other citizen. Why could not a 
Catholic devote himself wholehearted- 
ly to the pursuit of the political good 
of his nation? Must a Catholic think 
there is something nasty or unsavory 
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about diplomacy? After all, diplomacy 
is merely the recognized procedure for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. If a 
meeting with Mr. Krushchev were 
judged to be in the national interest, a 
responsible official, whether he be a 
Catholic or not, should be expected to 
carry it out. 


Amusing example 


A more lightsome example of Social 
Monophysitism was recently carried in 
the columns of the Kansas City Re- 
porter. It seems that a certain Catho- 
lic columnist was treating the subject 
of Catholic accomplishments. For him 
the principal glories of the Old World 
were: the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
the catacombs, the art works of Tin- 
toretto, El Greco and Fra Angelico. 
Turning to Catholic achievements in 
the United States, the columnist, 
warming to his subject, began with the 
Notre Dame football team which fo- 
cuses “national attention on Our Lady 
every Saturday afternoon all fall.” The 
simple comment of the Kansas City 
Reporter suffices for our purposes: 

What a vision this calls up! The Fight- 
ing Irish quarterback fades back, keen blue 
eyes casting keen blue glances down the 
field. A huge Southern Methodist lineman 
looms up, hurtles his massive Southern 
Methodist body at the ball carrier—but 
too late! The ball is arching out, out and 
away! A Fighting Irish halfback casts a 
keen blue glance back over his shoulder, 
spurts, leaps, catches the ball on the 35, 
cuts back, twists, turns, charges over the 

30, the 25, the 20, the 15, the 10, 9, 8, 7, 

6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. A touchdown! The gun 

sounds, the crowd erupts in joyous cheer- 

ing. And the next morning, the convert 
classes swell in rectories across the broad 
sweep of our land. ... But what happens 
when they lose? 
As someone surely has said, ‘A foot- 
ball game is a football game is a foot- 
ball game... . ” 
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Are American Catholics tainted with 
Social Monophysitism? Do they tend to 
blur the distinction that exists between 
dogmatic attitudes characteristic of 
their supernatural religion and _ atti- 
tudes proper to the City of Man? If so, 
this may account for their seeming 
lack of cooperation and involvement in 
public undertakings; they do not see 
a real value in such temporal activity. 
They tend to look upon such endeavor 
as a mere tool for the defeat of Com- 
munism or the attraction of converts. 
Quite naturally, then, initial enthusi- 
asm for civic, cultural or educational 
activity will be easily dissipated. Also, 
an arbitrary inflexibility, perhaps jus- 
tified in matters of Church teaching, 
can only render the Catholic incapable 
of contributing to the public weal. 
And in its crudest forms Social Mo- 
nophysitism will be manifested merely 
as a desire to rack up debate points, elec- 
toral votes, or even touchdowns for 
the “Catholic team.” 


Real commitment to cultural, edu- 
cational and political activity means 
acceptance of the methods proper to 
these spheres. History has generously 
provided us with many outstanding 
models; among others, John Henry 
Newman, Frederic Ozanam, Galileo 
Galilei. All were faithful sons of Moth- 
er Church and yet fully committed to 
the City of Man. All faithfully de- 
fended natural values against the en- 
croachment of a false supernaturalism. 
None was noted for issuing dogmatic 
manifestoes. Galileo, for example, is 
best remembered as bent over an in- 
clined plane intently measuring the 
speed of little falling balls: scarcely a 
propitious posture from which to 
launch resounding dogmatic commu- 
niqués. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
TODAY 


YSTEMATIC inquiry into things 
Sri is as old as Aristotle yet 
as an autonomous academic disci- 

pline political science is relatively new. 
In the early part of the 19th century 
political science was studied and taught 
as a branch of moral philosophy. With 
the rise of positivism and the decline of 
metaphysics political science came to be 
associated more with history and 
economics. History replaced the role of 
metaphysics and it was the historical 
method that largely dominated the 
study of things political. It was not 
until late in the 19th century that po- 
litical science asserted its autonomy and 
became an independent academic dis- 
cipline. The American Political Science 
Association was first established in 1903. 
The founding of this Association 
coincided with the rise of the Progres- 
sive Movement in American politics, 
with the advent of the “muckrakers” 
and the first battles for reform in mu- 
nicipal and state politics. It coincided 
with an attack upon the old doctrine of 
laissez-faire and the concentration of 
economic power in a few hands. It is 
significant that one of the early presi- 
dents of the American Political Science 
Association was Woodrow Wilson. The 
teaching of political science in its early 
years was directed towards training for 
the public service, practical reforms and 
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citizenship education. There was a gen- 
eral disdain for abstract thought and 
an emphasis upon what might be called 
“useful” knowledge. 

The ethos that pervaded American 
political science in its early years was 
that of liberalism, the liberalism, how- 
ever, of Lester Frank Ward rather than 
that of William Graham Sumner. It 
was Lester Frank Ward who led the at- 
tack upon the anarchistic doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer. A disciple of Au- 
guste Comte, Ward believed that sci- 
ence was the salvation of society and 
sociology the queen of the sciences. It is 
science, a product of the human mind, 
that makes it possible for men to har- 
ness the forces of nature to their de- 
sires, thus giving a direction to nature 
which, without scientific control, it 
does not itself possess. Ward conceived 
of government as “the organization of 
human happiness” through the science 
of sociology. No social problems are in- 
capable of solution by the application 
of intelligence; it is simply a matter of 
allowing government to become the in- 
strument of social experimentation un- 





Author of The Moral Basis of Politics 
and other books, Professor Hallowell 
teaches Political Science at Duke Uni- 
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der the direction of social scientists. 
When the mass of people become con- 
vinced that their salvation lies in science 
then we shall enter upon the last stage 
of evolution, the stage that will bring 
about everlasting peace and harmony. 
Although he criticized the irrational 
distrust of government which he found 
in Herbert Spencer and William Gra- 
ham Sumner, he looked forward with 
confidence to the time when govern- 
ment would be unnecessary. “Just as 
reason, even in early man, rendered in- 
stinct unnecessary,” he wrote, 

so further intellectual development and 
wider knowledge and wisdom will ulti- 


mately dispense with both religion and 
ethics as restrains to unsafe conduct, 


and we may conceive of the final dis- 
appearance of all restrictive laws and of 
government as a controlling agency.’ 
In the meantime Ward urges his fellow 
citizens to work for this day by es- 
tablishing a “‘sociocracy,” government 
by an élite composed of social scien- 


tists. In a “‘sociocracy” he wrote, legis- 


latures 

will doubtless need to be maintained, 
and every new law should be finally 
adopted by a vote of such bodies, but 
more and more this will become merely a 
formal way of putting the final sanction 
of society on decisions that have been 
carefully worked out in what may be 
called the sociological laboratory. Legis- 
lation will consist in a series of ex- 
haustive experiments on the part of 
true scientific sociologists and _ sociolog- 
ical inventors working on the problems 
of social physics from the practical point 
of view. It will undertake to solve not 
only questions of general interest to the 
State . . . but questions of social improve- 
ment, the amelioration of the condition 
of all the people, the removal of what- 
ever privation may still remain . . . in 
short, the organization of human _ happi- 
ness.” 


‘ Pure Sociology. Macmillan, New York, 


1903, p. 135. 
Applied Sociology. Ginn, Boston, 
339. 


1906, p. 
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Inspired by the great technological 
achievements of American society in the 
latter half of the 19th century, Ameri- 
can political science rested upon the 
twin pillars, Science and Progress—or 
rather Progress through Science. And it 
seemed to many that one could be scien- 
tific in his thinking only if he purged 
his mind of the remnants of orthodox 
theology and the teaching of moral 
philosophy. It is “not the function of 
the student of politics,” Charles A. 
Beard wrote in 1908, “to praise or con- 
demn institutions or theories, but to 
understand and expound them; and thus 
for scientific purposes it [the study of 
politics] is separated from theology, 
ethics and patriotism.” Although this 
plea for a scientific understanding of 
politics might appear to be motivated by 
nothing more than impartial intellectual 
understanding, yet it was Beard’s belief 
that genuine reform would be the prod- 
uct of such understanding. His disdain 
for the moral reformers was not so 
much a disdain for reform as such as 
it was a disdain for what he regarded 
as the impractical basis upon which it 
was urged. Underlying Beard’s thought 
and, indeed, that of many political 
scientists today is the belief that the 
scientific understanding of political be- 
havior somehow possesses a therapeutic 
value of its own. 


Values assumed 


Rarely, if at all, did the early politi- 
cal scientists think systematically about 
scientific procedures. In a recent, excel- 
lent work on the origins of American 
political science a British scholar, Ber- 
nard Crick, says: 


They thought of science in a cant man- 
ner as the method of observation, ex- 


* Politics. Columblia University Press, New 


York, 1908, p. 14. 
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periment and then theory. The prior im- 
portance of theory to observation scarcely 
occurred to them. To the pragmatist a 
prior commitment would seem like a 
prejudice: the task of the social philos- 
opher was to let the facts bring them- 
selves to order. Technology, more than 
scientific method, was the analogy that 
most obviously impressed them. Technol- 
ogy, as distinct from science; the prag- 
matic judgment, as distinct from the 
comprehensive philosophical judgment; ad- 
ministration, as distinct from politics—all 
these assume that social goals and limi- 
tations are given by some prior criteria 
or authority.‘ 

This sense of the “‘giveness” of values 
in American political life has been 
described very well by Daniel Boorstin 
in The Genius of American Politics 
and the all-pervasive character in 
America of the presuppositions of Lock- 
ean liberalism has been pointed out by 
Louis Hartz.” If American political 
scientists have given very little attention 
to an analysis of the values underlying 
American political and social life, it is, 
in part, because they believe that the 
only values worth having are discover- 
able in our historical origins and em- 
bedded in our national institutions. 
History rather than philosophy is a sufh- 
cient guide. 

Undoubtedly the dominant and most 
influential perspective within American 
political science today might be char- 
acterized as positivistic. It is being chal- 
lenged, however, by a revived Arisotel- 
ianism and by a reaffirmation of the 
relevance to politics of a Christian per- 
spective, a perspective which in one 
form is close to the Aristotelian position 
but in another is radically opposed to it. 
It is to these three perspectives that I 
should like now to direct attention. 


‘ The American Science of Politics: Its Ori- 
gins and Condition. University of Califor- 
nia Press, Berkeley. Cal., 1959, pp. 92-93. 

5° The Liberal Tradition in America. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1955. 
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Positivism is reflected in contempo- 
rary political science in what has come 
to be called the behavioural approach to 
political phenomena. The distinguishing 
characteristics of this approach are: an 
attempt to avoid all normative judg- 
ment, preoccupation with fashioning 
analytical “models,” a design of research 
that will enable hypotheses to be tested 
empirically and reliance upon mathe- 
matical data and methods wherever pos- 
sible. It draws upon the methods and 
data of anthropology, sociology, social 
psychology, clinical psychology, mathe- 
matics and economics. Indeed, the term 
“behavioural science” refers to an inter- 
disciplinary movement of which the be- 
havioural approach in political science 
is but one aspect. In a broader sense it 
is related to what has come to be called 
the “unity of science” movement.” 


Influence of positivism 


The basic objective of. political be- 
havior research has been described as an 
attempt 

to discover uniformities in the actual be- 

havior of men and groups of men in the 

process of governing, and to determine the 
nature and extent of these patterns of 
behavior. . . . The political behavior “ap- 
proach” is concerned with what men actu- 
ally do (did), rather than with what they 
should do (should have done).” 
This approach focuses its attention not 
upon laws, constitutions or formal gov- 
ernmental institutions but upon what 
it refers to as the decision-making proc- 
ess, voting behavior, the role of pres- 
sure groups, the identification of elites 
and the study of politics as a “‘game.” 

The title of a recent article in the 

American Political Science Review 


® See Dwight Waldo, Political Science in the 
U.S.A.: A Trend Report (UNESCO, 1956), 
pp. 21-36. 


” From an unpublished memorandum pre- 
pared at the University of North Carolina. 
Quoted by Waldo, ibid., p. 25. 
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“Predicting Supreme Court Decisions 
Mathematically: A Quantitative Analy- 
sis of the ‘Right to Counsel’ Cases’”* 
illustrates the dominate trend. Glendon 
Schubert followed that article with 
another entitled ““The Study of Judicial 
Decision-Making as an Aspect of Po- 
litical Behavior.” “The judicial proc- 
ess,” Schubert says, 
is tailor-made for investigation by the 
theory of games. Whatever may be their 
obligations as officers of courts, attorneys 
frequently play the role of competing 
gamesmen and the model of the two- 
person zero-sum game certainly can be 
applied to many trials.’° 
An older tradition in public law would 
have asked whether the Supreme Court 
justices had correctly interpreted the in- 
tentions of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, whether they had exercised pru- 
dence in arriving at their decision, 
whether they could have reached a bet- 
ter decision in terms of that which 
would better promote the common 
good; the behavioural approach never 
questions the wisdom of judicial de- 
cisions, the justice or lack of justice in- 
herent in them but seeks merely to dis- 
cover uniformities of attitudes and 
behavior that will enable us to predict 
the outcome of future trials in similar 
cases. All this is done in the name of 
science but as one critic has pointed 
out: 
Schubert and Kort seem to have confused 
the scientist with the bookmaker 
when Schubert, Kort et al., invoke the 
authority of science for predicting the 
actions of a few judges on the basis of 
statistically trivial samples, they are in a 
tradition that owes more to the racing 
form than to the work of Ferrni, Heisen- 
berg, or Einstein. This interpretation of 
science seems to be founded on an epis- 
temological lag, on a belated dedication 


® Fred Kort, American Political Science Re- 
view, 51 (March, 1957), pp. 1-12. 

" Ibid., 52 (December, 1958), pp. 1007 f. 

1"Ibid., p. 1022. 
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to a mechanistic science which has long 
been transcended by the physical sciences. 
At a time when pioneers in the physical 
sciences sound more like poets and meta- 
physicians than like hard-boiled empiri- 
cists, the “social scientists” have taken to 
worshipping at the tomb of Isaac New- 
ton."" 


Lasswell, symbol and symptom 


Probably the best-known of con- 
temporary American political scientists 
and certainly the leader of the posi- 
tivistic school of political science is 
Harold D. Lasswell. Lasswell’s writings 
are voluminous but his principal works 
include: Psychopathology and Politics 
(1930), Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, How (1936), Power and Per- 
sonality (1948), and with Abraham 
Kaplan, Power and Society (1952). 
“When we speak of the science of poli- 
tics,” Lasswell has written, ““we mean 
the science of power.””* And most con- 
temporary political scientists echo these 
words as a truism. Yet it is a significant 
departure from the more traditional 
science of politics that Lasswell and his 
followers apparently recognize no dis- 
tinction between power and authority. 
“Political analysis,” Lasswell says, 

is the study of changes in the shape and 

composition of the value pattern of so- 

ciety. Representative values are safety, 
income and deference . . . . The few who 
get the most of any value are the elite: 
the rest, the rank and file. The elite 
preserves its ascendancy by manipulating 


"John P. Roche, “Political Science and Sci- 
ence Fiction,” American Political Science 
Review, 52 (December, 1958), p. 1029. 
“What I object to,” says Roche in this 
article, “is not quantification, but bogus 
quantification, the assumption that one can 
create a measurable thing merely by as- 
signing it a numerical symbol. No one in 
his senses doubts that we can tabulate Re- 
publican votes, but does it follow that we 
can count Oedipus complexes on the same 
easy basis?” 


‘The Language of Politics: Studies in Quan- 
titative Sematics. Policy Sciences Founda- 
tion, Library of Political Sciences, 1949, 
p. 8. 
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symbols, controlling supplies, and apply- 
ing violence. Less formally expressed, poli- 
tics is the study of who get what, when 
and how.** 
The latent cynicism of this description 
of the political process hardly needs to 
be underlined. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries 
who would say that they are solely inter- 
ested in developing a value-free scientific 
description of the political process, Lass- 
well, though appealing to the authority 
of science, recognizes that his studies 
do point to normative conclusions. He 
is less aware that his research rests up- 
on assumptions about the nature of man 
and what is good for him or, rather, he 
regards these assumptions as “‘scientific” 
facts. His own work illustrates the fact 
that political science can never be a 
wholly autonomous discipline; it must 
draw of necessity upon other realms of 
knowledge for many of its assumptions. 
In the case of Lasswell he leans heavily 
upon psychology and more particularly 
upon Freudian psychology. 

In Psychopathology and Politics he 
conceives of ordinary politics as a kind 
of disease requiring the services of the 
social psychiatrist to cure it. “The 
time has come,” he wrote, 

to abandon the assumption that the prob- 
lem of politics is the problem of promot- 
ing discussion among all the _ interests 
concerned in a given problem. Discussion 
frequently complicates social difficulties. 
. . . . The problem of politics is less to 
solve conflicts than to prevent them; less 
to serve as a safety valve for social protest 
than to apply social energy to the aboli- 
tion of recurrent sources of strain in so- 
ciety . . . . Our problem is to be ruled by 
the truth about the conditions of harmo- 
nious human relations, and the discovery 
of the truth is an object of specialized re- 
search; it is no monopoly of people as 
people, or of ruler as ruler.'* 


183World Politics and Personal Insecurity. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1934, p. 3. 

14Psychopathology and Politics. University of 
Chicago, 1930, pp. 196-197. 
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Now when Lassweli speaks about “the 
truth about the conditions of harmoni- 
ous human relations,” he means the 
knowledge about human behavior 
yielded by psychoanalytical methods. 
“The preventive politics of the future,” 
he wrote, “will be intimately allied to 
general medicine, psychopathology, 
physiological psychology and related dis- 
ciplines.””* Political conflict is conceived 
as being essentially pathological in char- 
acter and requiring the services of psy- 
chiatry to resolve it. Many difficulties 
are suggested by this kind of analysis 
but one in particular emerges prom- 
inently: how are we to distinguish the 
ruler custodians from the citizen-pa- 
tients? And what norms of human be- 
havior are to guide those who have the 
first claim on sanity simply by virtue 
of their professional titles? Here is the 
old dream of Lester Frank Ward—a so- 
ciety governed by social scientists, in 
this case social scientists trained in psy- 
chiatry. “The hope of the professors of 
social science,” Lasswell once wrote, “if 
not of the world, lies in the competi- 
tive strength of an elite based on vocab- 
ulary, footnotes, questionnaires, and 
conditioned responses, against an elite 
based on vocabulary, poison gas, prop- 
erty, and family prestige.””* 


Totalitarian implications 


The totalitarian implications of Lass- 
well’s thought, albeit justified in terms 
of democracy and the “dignity of man,” 
apparently do not alarm many of his 
colleagues and he continues to be hailed 
as one who stands at the very frontier 
of our profession. Most alarming, in my 
opinion, is the view, by no means con- 
fined to Professor Lasswell, that the 
frontier which presents the greatest 


15] bid., p. 203. 
'6World Politics . 
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challenge to social scientists today is 
human nature itself. The spectacular 
success of the physical sciences in con- 
quering nature has suggested the pos- 
sibility of extending that mastery to 
human nature itself. In his presidential 
address to the American Political 
Science Association in 1956 Professor 
Lasswell noted that ‘“‘man is on the 
threshold of taking evolution into his 
own hands” and far from suggesting 
that we retreat from that undertaking 
he welcomed it as a challenge. ‘A gar- 
rison police regime fully cognizant of 
science and technology can in all prob- 
ability,” he suggested, 
eventually aspire to biologize the class 
and caste system by selective breeding and 
training. Such beings can, in effect, be 
sown and harvested for specialized police 
services or for other chosen operations.*” 
If I understand him correctly, Lasswell 
is not so much alarmed by the fact that 
man stands “‘on the threshold of taking 
evolution into his own hands” as he is 
concerned that in shaping his own “‘na- 
ture” men do it in the name of demo- 
cratic values and what he frequently 
refers to as ‘““human dignity.” ““We need 
to be sufficiently vigilant,” he says, 
to prevent the turning loose on the world 
of a hyper-intelligent species driven by an 
instinctual system especially inclined to- 
wards predation. The blood-stained story 
of our own species is only too familiar 
(the stories about succulent missionaries 
whose bodies were more readily incorpo- 
rated than their messages are not wholly 
without foundation). Can we improve the 
prospects of developing a form of intelli- 
gent life copied not after our own image, 
but after the image of our nobler aspira- 
tions?*® 
The ultimate blasphemy contained in 
this question escapes, of course, the man 
who asks it. That man should aspire 
to do better the work of God in his 


'™The Political Science of Science,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 50 (Decem- 
ber, 1956), p. 975. 

18Ibid., p. 977. 


creation, in effect to become God, is an 
aspiration not confined to the 20th 
century nor to social scientists—the 
aspiration is as old as human nature it- 
self—but that it can be put forth today 
without any hint of blasphemy attests 
to the degradation of our contemporary 
civilization. 


Indeed, it is a commonplace among 
social scientists today that, as one of 
them has put it: 

Human nature as it characterizes any 

group at any given time is what it is 

because of the conditions under which the 
individuals in the group have matured. 

And the only way to bring about the hu- 

man nature we want is to plan scientif- 

ically the kind of social and economic 
environment offering the best conditions 
for the development of human nature in 
the direction we would specify—a direc- 
tion that spells freedom from group con- 
flict and freedom for personal develop- 
ment.*® 
Now you cannot both deny the exist- 
ence of a personality which is some- 
thing more than a reflection of social 
conditions and at the same time affirm 
the desirability of developing a person- 
ality which is independent of social con- 
ditioning. If human nature is but a re- 
flection of social conditions, if there is 
nothing immutable about it, then there 
is nothing in “human nature” that can 
possibly serve as a standard with which 
to measure “freedom for personal de- 
velopment.” In the last analysis what 


'*Hadley Cantril, “Don’t Blame It on Human 
Nature,” New York Times Magazine, July 
6, 1947. Italics mine. 
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will constitute “personal development” 
will be decided upon by those who un- 
dertake “to plan scientifically” the social 
conditions most conducive to their con- 
ception of what “human nature” should 
become. If our political task is con- 
ceived as bringing about “the human 
nature we want,” our guide in deciding 
what we shall do, how we shall plan, 
will not be human nature but the will 
of those doing the planning. C. S. Lew- 
is has put it succinctly when he said: 
“*.. . the power of Man to make himself 
what he pleases means . the power 
of some men to make other men what 
they please.”*® The motives of the 
would-be molders of human nature in 
the democratic states might conceiv- 
ably be ‘“‘nobler” than the motives that 
animate Fascists and Communists but 
the end result is likely to be the same, 
namely, the enslavement of the many 
to the capricious wills of the few. The 
good of humanity would be their slogan 
but the definition of that good would 
be their own. The danger in a great deal 
of modern social science is the fact that 
men are no longer conceived as person- 
alities to be preserved but as things to 
be manipulated. The conception of 
politics as a science of social perfection, 
however nobly motivated or democrat- 
ically oriented, finds its culmination in 
the totalitarian dictatorship. 


Sharp reactions 

Although the dominant perspective 
in political science today is positivistic, 
not all who labor in that vineyard share 
that orientation and there have been 
some sharp reactions to it. Prominent 
among those who have led the attack 
upon this orientation is Professor Leo 
Strauss of the University of Chicago. 
The arguments he has advanced against 


2°The Abolition of Man. New 


York, 1947, p. 37. 
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Macmillan, 


the positivistic perspective are not 
unique with him but he has probably 
led a more sustained attack than any 
other. 

According to modern social science, 
says Strauss, 

we can be or become wise in all 
matters of secondary importance, but we 
have to be resigned to utter ignorance in 
the most important respect: we cannot 
have any knowledge regarding the ulti- 
mate principles of our choices, i.e., regard- 
ing their soundness or unsoundness; our 
ultimate principles have no other support 
than our arbitrary and hence blind pref- 
erences. We are then in the position of 
beings who are sane and sober when en- 
gaged in trivial business and who gamble 
like madmen when confronted with seri- 
ous issues—retail sanity and wholesale 
madness. If our principles have no other 
support than our blind preferences, every- 
thing a man is willing to dare will be 
permissible. The contemporary rejection 
of natural right leads to nihilism — nay, 
it is identical with nihilism.” 
If our value judgments are nothing 
more than the reflection of our social 
conditioning, there is no reason neces- 
sarily to prefer a society in which can- 
nibalism is taboo or not to prefer a 
society in which concentration camps 
and torture are regularly employed 
means of government. 

It is impossible adequately to de- 
scribe, let alone to understand, social 
phenomena without making moral 
judgments. The description of a con- 
centration camp that avoided the use 
of all so-called emotive words and moral 
judgments would fail completely to 
comunicate the real meaning of such a 
phenomenon: 

A man who refuses to distinguish between 

great statesmen, mediocrities, and insane 

imposters may be a good bibliographer; 
he cannot say anything relevant about 
politics and political history. A man who 


2\Natural Right and History. University of 
Chicago, 1953, pp. 4-5. 
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cannot distinguish between a_ profound 

religious thought and a languishing super- 

stition may be a good statistician; he can- 

not say anything relevant about the so- 

ciology of religion. Generally speaking, it 

is impossible to understand thought or 

action or work without evaluating it.?? 
Unable in fact to avoid making value 
judgments, social scientists find “‘them- 
selves compelled to speak of unbalanced, 
neurotic, maladjusted people”; they 
contrast the “liberal” with the ‘“‘author- 
itarian” personality but, as Strauss 
says, “these value judgments are dis- 
tinguished from those used by the great 
historians, not by greater clarity or cer- 
tainty, but merely by their poverty.””* 
By assuming that there is no rational 
way of preferring one “value-system” 
to another “one evades serious discus- 
sion of serious issues by the simple de- 
vice of passing them off as value prob- 
lems. One even creates the impression 
that all important human conflicts are 
value conflicts, whereas, to say the 
least, many of these conflicts arise out 
of men’s very agreement regarding 
values.”””* 

The belief that scientific knowledge 
is the only kind of valid knowledge 
leads, moreover, to the depreciation of 
pre-scientific knowledge and its dismis- 
sal as a kind of folklore. ‘“This super- 
stition,’ says Strauss, ‘“‘fosters all 
sorts of sterile investigations or compli- 
cated idiocies. Things which every ten- 
year-old child of normal intelligence 
knows are regarded as being in need of 
scientific proof in order to become ac- 
ceptable as facts.”** While it is fruit- 
ful in some areas to use the telescope 
and the microscope, it does not follow 
from this fact that all phenomena will 
be illuminated by their use; there are 


22What Is Political Philosophy? Free Press, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1959, p. 21. 

*ihid:, @ 21. 

**Ibid., p. 23. 

*5Ibid., p. 23. 
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still large areas where it is important 
and relevant to see things simply as a 
man and a citizen would see them. 


In uncovering the inadequacies of 
the positivistic orientation (and only a 
few of Professor Strauss’ objections to 
that perspective have been mentioned 
here), Professor Strauss wants to revive 
the kinds of questions and the kinds of 
inquiry that characterized classical po- 
litical philosophy. Indeed, for Professor 
Strauss the only authentic kind of po- 
litical science was that which was 
originated by Socrates and developed 
further by Plato and Aristotle. 


. the attitude of classical political phi- 
losophy toward political things was always 
akin to that of the enlightened statesman; 
it was not the attitude of the detached 
observer... . 

In brief, the root of classical political 
philosophy was the fact that political life 
is characterized by controversies between 
groups struggling for power within the 
political community. Its purpose was to 
settle those political controversies which 
are of a fundamental and typical char- 
acter in the spirit not of the partisan but 
of the good citizen, and with a view to 
such an order as would be most in accord- 
ance with the requirements of human ex- 
perience.”° 


Classical interpretation 

According to the classics the aim of 
social life was not thought to be the 
cultivation of freedom but the cultiva- 
tion of virtue and classical political 
philosophy was concerned with de- 
lineating the characteristics of the best 
kind of society, i.e., the kind of society 
most conducive to human excellence. 
It reached the conclusion that the best 
society would be governed by the wisest 
and best men. But while the actualiza- 
tion of such a society is thought to be 
possible (because natural), its actualiza- 
tion is highly improbable. 


*8Ibid., p. 90. 
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The few wise cannot rule the many un- 
wise by force. The unwise multitude must 
recognize the wise as wise and obey them 
freely because of their wisdom. But the 
ability of the few wise to persuade the 
unwise is extremely limited: Socrates, who 
lived what he taught, failed in his at- 
tempt to govern Xanthippe. Therefore, it 
is extremely unlikely that the conditions 
required for the rule of the wise will ever 
be met . . . . The political problem con- 
sists in reconciling the requirement for 
wisdom with the requirement for consent 
.... According to the classics, the best way 
of meeting these two entirely different re- 
quirements — that for wisdom and that 
for consent or for freedom — would be 
that a wise legislator frame a code which 
the citizen body, duly persuaded, freely 
adopts. That code, which is, as it were, 
the embodiment of wisdom, must be as 
little subject to alteration as possible; the 
rule of law is to take the place of the 
rule of men, however wise.*’ 


Although classical political philosophy 
recognizes only one best regime (an 
aristocracy), it acknowledges the ex- 
istence of a variety of legitimate re- 
gimes suitable for different 
stances. And it suggests that the best 
practicable regime is the polity (or 
mixed regime) which combines features 
of kingship, aristocracy and democracy. 
It is constitutional government by edu- 
cated men of prudence that is thought 
to be the most practical form of gov- 


circum- 


ernment. 

Apart from reviving the question 
of what constitutes the best state, Pro- 
fessor Strauss has given considerable 
attention to the repudiation of the 
teaching of classical political philosophy 
by the modern world and the implica- 
tions of that repudiation. The founder 
of modern political theory, he points 
out, is Machiavelli. Although it was 
ostensibly written as a handbook for the 
tyrant, The Prince was actually in- 
tended to corrupt the minds of the 


**Natural Right and History, op. cit., p. 141. 
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young, for Machiavelli’s intention was 
not so much the political unification of 
Italy as it was the repudiation of the 
teaching of Christianity and of classi- 
cal political philosophy. When the 
Elizabethans used his surname as a 
synonym for the Devil, they under- 
stood him much better than those mod- 
ern writers who speak of him as an 
Italian patriot or the “first political 
scientist.” Indeed, the measure of his 
success in achieving that at which he 
ultimately aimed is the very fact that 
most moderns find his teaching less 
shocking and less revolutionary than 
did his contemporaries. He helps us to 
reject the teachings both of religion 
and of morality. Let us cease, he tells us, 
“to take our bearings by virtue, the 
highest objective which a society might 
choose; let us begin to take our bear- 
ings by the objectives which are actual- 
ly pursued by all societies . . . .”** Clas- 
sical political phtlosophy defined the 
common good in terms of virtue; 
Machiavelli suggests that we would do 
better to define virtue in terms of the 
common good, the common good being 
understood as the objectives actually 
pursued by all societies: 
These freedom from for- 
eign domination, stability or rule of law, 
prosperity, glory or empire. Virtue in the 
effectual sense of the word is the sum of 
habits which are required or conducive 
to this end. It is this end, and this end 
alone, which makes our actions virtuous. 
Everything done for the sake of this end 
. Virtue is nothing but civic 
virtue, patriotism or devotior to collective 


objectives are: 


is good 


selfishness.”* 
What is needed to produce this kind of 
virtue is not the formation of good 


**What Is Political Philosophy?, op. cit., p. 
41. For a more complete analysis see Leo 
Strauss. Thoughts on WMrachiavelli. Free 
Press. Glencoe, Ill.. 1958. 

Ill., 1958). 

**"What Is Political Philosophy?, op. cit., p. 

42. 
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character (education) or moral appeals 
but the right kind of institutions. 
Professor Strauss then traces the de- 
velopment of this new teaching through 
the writings of Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau. In the thought of these mod- 
ern political ideologists, society rather 
than being based upon morality is the 
source of morality and the end of so- 
ciety is defined in juridical rather than 
moral terms. “Modern thought,” he 
concludes, 
reaches its culmination, its highest self- 
consciousness, in the most radical histor- 
icism, i.e., in explicitly condemning to ob- 
livion the notion of eternity. For oblivion 
of eternity, or in other words, estrange- 
ment from man’s deepest desire and there- 
with from the primary issues, is the price 
which modern man had to pay, from the 
very beginning, for attempting to be ab- 
solutely sovereign, to become the master 
and owner of nature, to conquer chance.*° 
The school of thought of which Pro- 
fessor Strauss is the acknowledged lead- 
er is becoming more and more influ- 
ential in the political science profession 
though it is as yet a minority move- 
ment.” It seeks to recall the political 
scientist from his concern with trivial- 
ities to what it conceives to be the 
primary questions of political existence: 
what is the best society? what is justice? 
what is virtue? 


Voegelin’s contribution 


The attack upon positivism is joined 
from another quarter but with a some- 
what different perspective by Professor 
Eric Voegelin who taught political 
science for a number of years at Louisi- 
ana State University but who is now a 


*°Tbid., p. 55. 

*'For an application of the teaching of classi- 
cal political philosophy to the American 
political scene see, for example, Harry V. 
Jaffa, Crisis of the House Divided: An In- 
terpretation of the Issues in the Lincoln- 


Douglas Debates. 
1959. 


Doubleday, New York, 
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member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Munich. The real source of 
danger in the positivistic orientation is 
the fact that it “subordinates theoreti- 
cal relevance to method and thereby 
perverts the meaning of science.” A 
method is a good one if it yields the 
kind of information you are looking 
for. There is no one scientific method 
but each science employs a method ap- 
propriate for discovering the kind of 
information it seeks. Different objects 
of knowledge require different methods. 

If the adequacy of a method is not 

measured by its usefulness to the purpose 
of science, if on the contrary the use of a 
method is made the criterion of science, 
then the meaning of science as a truthful 
account of the structure of reality, as the 
theoretical orientation of man _ in_ his 
world, and as the great instrument for 
man’s understanding of his own position 
in the universe is lost.** 

It was not until the second-half of 
the 19th century, Professor Voegelin 
points out, that the term “‘value-judg- 
ment” became a part of the philosophi- 
cal vocabulary. Its very use is a con- 
cession to positivism for it assumes a 
strict dichotomy between “‘facts” and 
“‘values” and ascribes objectivity only 
to the former. 

. . . Neither classic nor Christian ethics 

and politics contain “value-judgments” 

but elaborate empirically and critically 
the problems of order which derive from 

philosophical anthropology as part of a 

general ontology. Only when ontology as 

a science was lost, and when consequently 

ethics and politics could no longer be 

understood as sciences of the order in 
which human nature reaches its maximal 
actualization, was it possible for this 
realm of knowledge to become suspect as 

a field of subjective, uncritical opinion.** 

Professor Voegelin suggests that all 
social institutions are but an attempt 


®2The New Science of Politics. University of 
Chicago, 1952, p. 4. 

"iid... p. 5. 

“*Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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to give expression to a particular so- 
ciety’s experience of the meaning of 
existence and that it is in the light of 
its own self-interpretation that specific 
political and social institutions are to 
be understood. This raises the question, 
however, whether there is any truth of 
existence against which any particular 
society’s conception of the meaning of 
its own existence can be measured. Pro- 
fessor Voegelin thinks there is. Plato 
suggested to us that a polis is simply 
man written large, “that in its order 
every society reflects the type of men 
of whom it is composed.”*” But he was 
convinced from his own experience that 
only the man whose soul was opened 
to transcendence, whose search for wis- 
dom was guided by the love of the 
good, was experiencing life to the full. 
Through the opening of the soul the 
philosopher finds himself in a new rela- 
tion with God; he not only discovers his 
own psyche as the instrument for ex- 
periencing transcendence but at the same 
time discovers the divinity in its radically 
nonhuman transcendence . . . . The true 
order of the soul can become the standard 
for measuring both human types and 
types of social order because it represents 
the truth about human existence on the 
border of transcendence . . . . The new 
measure that is found for the critique of 
society is, indeed, not man himself but 
man in so far as through the differentia- 
tion of his psyche he has become the 
representative of the divine truth.*® 


The life of the soul in openness to God 
is lived most fully under the Christian 
revelation since “the critical authority 
over the older truth of society which 
the soul had gained through its open- 
ing and its orientation toward the un- 
seen measure was confirmed 
through the revelation of the measure 
itself.””*” 


now 


°5Ibid., pp. 61-62. 
*8Tbid., pp. 67-68. 
*7Ibid., p. 78. 
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Yet the very success of Christianity 
in drawing more and more individuals 
into its orbit increases the likelihood of 
a fall from faith, for many do not have 
the spiritual stamina necessary for the 


life of faith. 


The life of the soul in openness toward 
God, the waiting, the periods of aridity 
and dullness, guilt and despondency, con- 
trition and repentance, forsakenness and 
hope against hope, the silent stirrings of 
love and grace, trembling on the verge of 
a certainty which if gained is loss — the 
very lightness of this fabric may prove 
too heavy a burden for men who lust 
for massively possessive experience.** 


Gnosticism revived 


And, as a consequence, many fall into 
what Voegelin calls the gnostic heresy. 
Modern men are peculiarly susceptible 
but the danger accompanied Christian- 
ity from its very beginnings. Gnosti- 
cism, as Voegelin described it, is an 
attempt to immanentize the meaning of 
existence, “an attempt at bringing 
our knowledge of transcendence into a 
firmer grip than the cognitio fidei, the 
cognition of faith, will afford.”** Gnos- 
ticsim may express itself primarily in 
an intellectual form, as in the case of 
Hegel, in an emotional form, as in cer- 
tain paracletic sectarian leaders, or it 
may assume the form of an activist 
redemption of man and society, as in 
the case of Comte, Marx, and Hitler. 
Professor Voegelin is currently elabo- 
rating his thought in a _ six-volume 
work entitled Order and History” and 
its impact upon the political science 


§8Ibid., p. 122. 


®*Ibid., p. 124. 

*°Published by the Louisiana State University 
Press. Three volumes have now appeared: 
Israel and Revelation; The World of the 
Polis and Plato and Aristotle. The three 
projected volumes include: Empire and 
Christianity, The Protestant Centuries and 
The Crisis of Western Civilization. 
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profession has yet to be determined. 
His study proceeds from the assump- 
tion that “‘the problem of order is the 
same for all men at all times” and that 
“nothing less is at stake than the ex- 
istence in truth under God.” 


The Christian perspective in con- 
temporary political science is repre- 
sented not only by Professor Voegelin 
but by Roman Catholic and Anglican 
thinkers who seek to apply the teach- 
ings of the Thomistic tradition to the 
contemporary scene and by Protestant 
thinkers who repudiate that tradition 
as too absolute, too legalistic or too 
closely allied with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Influence of Niebuhr 


Probably the most influential Prot- 
estant theologian in the United States 
is Reinhold Niebuhr.** He is considered 
by many political scientists to be one 
of the most astute observers and critics 
of contemporary politics. And his 
analyses of liberalism and of Marxism 
have undoubtedly altered the interpre- 
tations of those which preceded his 
own. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., himself a 
chastened liberal, speaks glowingly of 
Niebuhr’s “penetrating reconstruction 
And Hans 
Morgenthau, whose writings strongly 


of the democratic faith.” 


reflect his influence, says that Niebuhr 
“the 
essential defects of Western political 
thought.”** Niebuhr’s influence within 


has exposed with acute brilliance 


*"See his essay “Mankind and History” in 
Order and History: The World of the Polis, 


1957. 


**His voluminous writings on political sub- 
jects have recently been excerpted and put 
together in a meaningful way by Harry R. 
Davis and: Robert C. Good in a volume 
entitled Reinhold Niebuhr on _ Politics. 
Scribner, New York, 1960. 


*®Dilemmas of Politics. University of Chicago, 
1958, p. 356. 


Burns MacEacher, Toronto, 
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the profession of political science has 
been greatest among those who are 
concerned with the problems of inter- 
national politics, where his political re- 
alism has been a welcome antidote to a 
foreign policy consisting of little more 
than moral exhortation. Niebuhr’s 
most significant role, I should say, has 
been that of a Christian prophet, for 
he has shown us that in history we en- 
counter the judgment of God, that in 
the newspaper headlines we daily find 
confirmation of the Biblical insight into 
the nature of man and the precarious- 
ness of his existence. He speaks to our 
anxiety and gives it a religious dimen- 
sion. Niebuhr has probably done more 
than any other single individual to un- 
mask the rational pretensions of much 
of 19th and 20th century political 
thought, the pretensions of men who 
forgetting their creatureliness aspired 


to the role of the Creator. 

Yet in attacking the scientific ra- 
tionalism of modern times Niebuhr ap- 
parently sees no distinction between 
this kind of rationalism and pre-Cartes- 
ian rationalism. And he fails complete- 
ly, it seems to me, to understand the 
role which reason played in the thought, 
for example, of Plato. Reason, for 
Plato, is never autonomous nor is it 
the calculating, technical reason we 
associate with modern science. In a re- 
cent analysis of Plato’s philosophy Rob- 
ert E. Cushman points out that for 
Plato: 

Intelligence is axiologically determined. 

Reason is solicited by, and precipitated to- 
ward, the Good. Nothing, therefore, is 
intrinsically intelligible except the 

Good to which human reason is essential- 

ly conformed. In Plato’s view, to deny 

this is man’s repudiation of man and the 
subversion of his own nature. To be dis- 
satisfied with this outcome is to require 
the impossible — a vantage point for the 
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interpretation of existence other than the 
one man is given in virtue of his inherent 
intellectual constitution ... . 
Philosophy, employing dialetic, is able 
to assist the mind to lay hold of the Good 
by which human intelligence is already 
laid hold. The Good is the ne plus ultra 
of intelligibility, because, with it alone, is 
there a complete and exhaustive mutuality 
between the Known and the human 
knower.** 
Philosophy, for Plato, was not a disin- 
terested exercise of reason but a way of 
life, a quest for salvation and, because 
it was a quest for salvation, it could be 
related, as it was related, by the early 
Church to the Christian gospel. Rather 
chan being an alien intrusion it was a 
welcome ally. Revelation does not re- 
place reason, as Niebuhr seems some- 
times to imply, but establishes the in- 
tegrity of reason by revealing its source 
and ground. 


ee 


By emphasizing the law of love and 


at the same time the relativity of all 
conceptions of justice Niebuhr’s teach- 
ing is often difficult to distinguish from 
moral relativism. It is one thing to 
warn us in general terms that moral as- 
pirations are likely to be corrupted by 
selfish interest but unless we are told 
at the same time precisely how self-in- 
terest has specifically corrupted a moral 
aspiration we are not helped. It is one 
thing to warn an individual against 
intellectual arrogance, it is quite an- 
other to indict the whole intellectual 
process by which we seek a rational 
understanding of reality. Humility is 


**Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philoso- 
phy. University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1958, p. 179. 
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a personal but not an intellectual vir- 
tue. Men need constantly to be warned 
against the corrupting influence of ego- 
centricity but if this means that men 
are totally and completely depraved 
there is little reason to hope that they 
would recognize God or His command- 
ments when they encountered them. If 
egocentricity, rather than being a de- 
fect of human nature, wholly describes 
human nature, then Hobbes has greater 
wisdom than St. Augustine. 

Niebuhr rejects the idea that man 
has a fixed and given nature. Man is 
largely what he becomes. There are no 
fixed structures of nature or reason or 
history which man does not transcend 
by virtue of his spiritual freedom. It 
is for this reason that Niebuhr rejects 
the idea of a natural law. “There is 
not much that is absolutely immutable 
in the structure of human nature,” 
Niebuhr has written, “except its animal 
Does this mean, as Had- 
ley Cantril has suggested, that men are 


9945 


oe Sere 


entirely free to bring about the human 
nature they want? Or, as Lasswell has 
suggested, that men now stand upon 
the threshold of taking evolution into 
their own hands? 

In an essay written in vindication of 
democracy Niebuhr has said that “the 
ultimate freedom of a democratic so- 
that 
moral presuppositions upon which the 


ciety” requires “not even the 


society rests are withdrawn from con- 
stant scrutiny and re-examination.”“° 
In another place he says that: “Every 
society needs working principles of jus- 
tice, as criteria for its positive law and 
system of restraint .... But every his- 


torical statement of them is subject to 


‘Faith and History. Scribner, New York, 
1949, p. 183. 
“The Children of Light and the Children of 


Darkness. Scribner, New York, 1944, p. 74. 
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amendment.”*’ If democratic freedom 
demands that we should constantly re- 
examine the moral presuppositions upon 
which society rests in order to find out 
better what those presuppositions re- 
quire in the light of changed circum- 
stances, this is wholly true; but if this 
means freedom to challenge and over- 
throw those moral presuppositions, 
then it is a freedom that is likely to be 
destructive not only of democratic so- 
ciety but of every social relationship. 
If Niebuhr means that every historical 
statement of the principles of justice 
is subject to amendment in the sense 
that there is need for incorporating 
moral insights denied to an earlier age, 
this is undoubtedly true; but if he 
means that every conception of justice 
is historically relative, he means, in 
effect, that there is no justice but only 
social convention. 


Thomistic tradition 


It seems to be that the Thomistic tra- 
dition combines the wisdom of the 
Greeks with the revelation of Christ in 
a synthesis which is not without ten- 
sion but which corresponds to authen- 
tic human experience.” The Thomistic 
tradition is not wholly the preserve of 
the Roman Catholic Church although 


it has found in men like Jacques Mari- 


“id., p. 71. 


**Not all Protestants are willing to acquiesce 
in moral relativism. A prominent Continen- 
tal Protestant theologian, Emil Brunner, 
has written: “While the Catholic Church, 
drawing on centuries of tradition, possesses 
an impressive systematic theory of justice, 
Protestant Christianity has had none for 
some three hundred years past. That may 
sound a bold statement; it can, unfortunate- 
ly, be proved ... . If this is indeed the 
case, there is no need to justify the attempt 
to establish a doctrine of justice on. Prot- 
estant principles. There is urgent need of 
such a doctrine at a time which has not 
only seen its whole social order shaken to 
its foundations, but has also lost any sense 
of what justice is.” Justice and the Social 
Order. Harpers, New York, 1945, p. 7. 
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tain and Heinrich Rommen its most 
effective contemporary expression. It 
finds expression in Anglicanism in the 
writings of Richard Hooker and Ed- 
mund Burke. 

According to this tradition, civil 
society comes into being in order to 
promote the common good. And the 
common good might be defined as that 
healthy 
makes possible and facilitates the living 
of the good life as enjoined by the 
natural law. Natural law is not a codi- 
fied body of law but consists of princi- 
ples of action applicable to all men 
everywhere and required by human na- 
ture itself for its perfection. It assumes 
from experience that there is a funda- 
mental impulse in human nature which 
urges men toward the good of the self; 
it describes this fundamental impulse 
as love and believes that it has been im- 
planted in man by his Creator. Nat- 
ural law presupposes the existence of a 
divine order and that man can partici- 
pate in it because he is a rational be- 
ing. Since man can fulfill his potenti- 
alities as a human being only in society, 
he has a moral obligation to render 
obedience to political authority; but 
from the same reason that makes politi- 
cal obedience a moral duty is derived 
the limitation of this duty. Political 
authority is rooted in its function of 
creating the conditions necessary for 
the fulfillment of the ends of human ex- 
istence and the reasons which bring it 
into existence also limit it. The natural 
law tradition can not only support 
constitutional government but also pro- 
vide it with a foundation rooted in ob- 
jective reality. 


condition of society which 


Politics is not a kind of social engi- 
neering but rather a form of moral en- 
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deavor. The objects with which engi- 
neering deals are inanimate, material 
things but the objects with which po- 
litical science is concerned are human 
beings, not things but persons. Human 
beings cannot be manipulated like ma- 
terial objects and any attempt to do so 
will be destructive of their very essence. 


They are not like so many bricks or 
pieces of steel that have only to be laid 
in the right place according to a blue- 
print. They can cooperate or rebel and 
to enlist their cooperation in the pro- 
motion of the common good is one of 
the principal tasks of statesmanship. It 
is practical wisdom rather than pro- 
ductive knowledge which is required 
of the statesman. For the statesman is 
not concerned with making anything 
but rather with determining right action 
and in enlisting support for that ac- 
tion. 

Although the Thomistic tradition 
affirms the goodness and naturalness of 
social life, although it believes that a 
measure of peace and happiness can be 
secured in civil society if it is regu- 
lated by the principles of natural law, 
it recognizes that no political system 
is an end in itself. A political system is 
but a means to a more ultimate end and 
it is good only to the extent that it 
assists human beings to realize their po- 
tentialities as persons who belong ulti- 
mately to God. 

Political science never was and never 
can be an autonomous discipline in the 
sense that it can find within itself its 
own justification or meaning. Ulti- 
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mately political science must address 
itself to the question: what is the 
nature and destiny of man? Contempo- 
rary political science is largely domi- 
nated by those who uncritically accept 
assumptions about the and 
destiny of man which are metaphysical 
though rarely labeled or recognized as 
such. The doctrine of Progress, which 
dominated the intellectual milieu out of 
which American political science first 
developed and which is still clung to 
in many quarters, is not a scientific 
fact but a metaphysical doctrine. In- 
deed, it is a secularized version of the 
Christian doctrine of Providence, hence, 
in a sense, a theologically derived idea. 
Had there been no Christianity there 
would have been no Condorcet, no 
Comte and no Marx. 


nature 


Our commitment to liberalism 


American political science almost 
from its inception has been committed 
to liberalism. If it has explored means 
almost to the exclusion of ends, it has 
been because it has assumed that the 
question of ends had been answered, 
once and for all time with the adoption 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Its alliance with scientism 
has been inspired not simply by the 
idea that science is the only road to 
truth but by the practical results of 
science, by technology. It has thought 
that through technology the natural 
resources of the nation (some would 
now add human resources) might be 
harnessed to liberal ends. It wanted 
knowledge that above all was “‘practi- 
cal,” knowledge as William James once 
said that had ‘“‘cash-value.” Recently 
I heard the president of a state univer- 
sity extolling the benefits of technical 
education and its superiority over clas- 
sical education; his clinching argument 
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was that the benefits of technical edu- 
cation to America could be reckoned in 
billions of dollars. And to most Ameri- 
cans there is no answer to that kind of 
argument. Indeed, it would be the 
rankest heresy to question its wisdom. 

It is not science that is the enemy 
of man and of civilization but science 
linked with the will to power. Professor 
Voegelin has explained this well when 
he said: 


The expansion of the will to power 
from the realm of phenomena to that of 
substance, or the attempt to operate in 
the realm of substance pragmatically as if 
if were the realm of phenomena — that 
is the definition of magic. The interrela- 
tion of science and power, and the con- 
sequent cancerous growth of the utilitar- 
ian segment of existence, have injected a 
strong element of magic culture into mod- 
ern civilization. The tendency to narrow 
the field of human experience to the area 
of reason, science, and pragmatic action, 
the tendency to overvalue this area in re- 
lation to the bios theoretikos and the life 
of the spirit, the tendency to make it so- 
cially preponderant through economic 
pressures in the so-called free societies 
and through violence in totalitarian com- 
munities — all these are part of a cultural 
process that is dominated by a flight of 
magic imagination, that is, by the idea 
of operating on the substance of man 
through the instrument of pragmatically 
planning will... . 

The climax of this outburst is the mag- 
ic dream of creating the superman, the 
man-made being that will succeed the 
sorry creature of God’s making; this is 
the great dream that first appeared im- 
aginatively in the works of Condorcet, 
Comte, Marx, and Nietzsche, and later 
pragmatically in the communist and na- 


tional socialist movements.** 
Is reality something to which ulti- 


mately all of us must conform, or is it 


something we ‘‘make” to conform to 


our desires? This, it seems to me, is the 


*°Eric Voegelin, “The Origins of Scientism,” 
Social Research, 15, (December, 1948), pp. 
488-489. 
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fundamental issue that divides men 
today. Wise men of former times 
thought that the cardinal problem of 
human existence was how to conform 
the soul to reality; for modern man the 
problem is rather how to make “real- 
ity” conform to the wishes of men. The 
one view of life calls for the cultiva- 
tion of character, the other for the 
acquisition of technical skills, the pos- 
session of which will, in time, presum- 
ably dispense with the need for 
character. But with the disappearance 
of man as a moral being, man himself 
disappears. Much of our contemporary 
social science seems bent upon a task 
that can only appropriately be described 
as self-destructive. 
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Mental illness knows no bar- 
riers — it strikes the rich, the 
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And its toll is tremendous. 
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The State of 
the Union 


S THE WINDS OF CHANGE usher 
in the nation’s new President, 
it is well to recall some words 
uttered by another American who took 
over the office at a time when the coun- 
try was similarly confronted with dire 
dangers. The wise and relevant remarks 
of this statesman and prophet are re- 
corded on a bronze tablet in Indianap- 
olis: 
Here February 11, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, 
on his way to Washington to assume the 
Presidency, in an address said: “I appeal 
to you to constantly bear in mind that not 
with the politicians, not with the Presi- 
dents, not with the office seekers, but with 
you is the question: Shall the Union and 
shall the liberties of this country be pre- 
served to the latest generation?” 
Redolent of these stirring words are 
those of the new President’s Inaugural 
Address: “In your hands, my fellow 
citizens, more than mine, will rest the 
final success or failure of our course.” 
Whether as a diligent student of history 
or an astute judge of men, President 
Kennedy has shared the thoughts of 
President thus offered a 
challenge to the nation. 


Lincoln and 


As Mr. Kennedy takes up the awe- 
some burdens of Executive leadership, 
described by 
“splendid 


this timely warning is worth 


a responsibilety once 
Thomas Jefferson as the 
misery,” 
remembering. For surely President Ken- 
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nedy’s task is a most formidable one. 
A mere recital of the towering diffh- 
culties facing him could be interpreted 
as a litany of despair. The path to the 
‘“‘New Frontier” is lined with grave 
domestic and international problems. 

The new President enters the White 
House against a backdrop of deepening 
shadows over much of the free world. 
In a very large sense, these somber hues 
are from complicated issues; they pose 
monumental tasks. Hopefully, there is 
light at the end of the tunnel but every- 
one pledged to the defense and growth 
of freedom will have to work a lot 
harder. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy begins his 
term of office with this nation in the 
throes of a recession, over five million 
of work. The 
with a 
serious adverse balance of international 


Americans being out 


country is threatened most 
payments with a continuing drain on 
the country’s gold reserves. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites can be counted 
upon for a continuance of crisis-making, 
saber-rattling headlines: new tensions in 
the Communist-supported Casgro regime 
in Cuba, 90 miles off the Florida coast, 
the prospect of another Soviet ulti- 


Professor Corrigan is Director of the 
Department of Management, Saint Louis 
University. 
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matum over West Berlin, rebellions in 
Latin America and increasing political 
and economic Communist penetration 
in Southeast Asia and Africa—these are 
only the more conspicuous, festering 
trouble spots on the international scene. 


Three messages 


Under our political and constitution- 
al form of government, the departing 
President has the responsibility of 
sending to the Congress, before he goes 
out of office, three Presidential mes- 
sages—The State of the Union, the 
Budget and the Economic Report. Some 
observers see this situation as an 
anomaly of responsibility without au- 
thority.’ While it is true that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was required to submit these 
statements, Mr. Kennedy (as is Con- 
gress) is perfectly free to accept or re- 
ject all three messages of the retiring 
President. The Presidential statements, 
therefore, may or may not mirror the 
national mood. They emphatically do 
not always reflect the operative philos- 
ophy of the successor President, especial- 
ly an elected representative of a rival 
political party. As a consequence, the 
messages’ “moment of truth” will not 
necessarily be found, therefore, in the 
sterile words of their original, printed 
form but in the manner in which the 
new President and the Congress itself 
reshapes and redefines all three messages 
in their own image. 

Of the three messages sent to Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower chose his 
State of the Union message as a vehicle 


' At his final press conference, President 
Eisenhower suggested a _ constitutional 
amendment to permit the incoming Presi- 
dent to be in office at least 80 days be- 
fore beginning official dealings with the 
legislative branch. This preliminary period, 
Mr. Eisenhower explained, would give the 
Chief Executive an opportunity to develop 
his own ideas on the budget, his legislative 
program and other matters. 
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for a detailed accounting of his eight 
years in office, years which he said 
carried America to “unprecedented 
heights.” While openly conceding the 
fact that momentous problems, both 
here and abroad, are still unsolved, Mr. 
Eisenhower stated that these problems, 
unlike Presidential administrations, 
“rarely have terminal dates.” Both on 
the foreign and domestic front, he 
tallied up a long list of these unresolved 
questions. Communist threats and ac- 
tivity in Berlin, Laos, Cuba and many 
parts of Africa “call for delicate 
handling and constant review,” Mr. 
Eisenhower warned. At home, the Presi- 
dent cited the following items as the 
major remaining issues: 
Promoting higher levels of employment, 
with special emphasis on areas in which 
heavy unemployment has persisted; con- 
tinuing to provide for steady economic 
growth and preserving a sound currency; 
bringing our balance of payments into 
more reasonable equilibrium and continu- 
ing a high level of confidence in our na- 
tional and international systems; eliminat- 
ing heavily excessive surplus of a few farm 
commodities; and overcoming deficiencies 
in our health and educational programs. 
In his State of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower sketched with 
broad brushstrokes the policy guidelines 
he employed in attempting to solve 
problems—the need for balanced 
budgets, the calm development of 
military and space programs on an 
orderly and not a crash basis, freer farm 
markets and a maximum reliance on 
private enterprise and state and local 
governments. Mr. Eisenhower’s defense 
of his approach to problem-solving was 
both a portrayal of the dimensional role 
of the Presidency, as he envisioned it, 
as well as a defense of his contributions 
to the cause of good government. Im- 
plicit in this message was a challenge 
to his successor—certainly given with- 
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out a hint of rancor—to do as well in 
keeping “the nation strong and at 
peace.” 


Whatever deficiencies existed in the 
out-going Administration—and there 
were some—must be laid, perhaps, not 
only at Mr. Eisenhower’s door but in 
front of Congress and the American 
people as well. In one editorial review 
of the Eisenhower years, the following 
shortcomings were cited: the bungling 
of the U-2 incident, the scant progress 
on disarmament, the stalemate on the 
China question, the handling of the in- 
tegration crises in the South, the three 
business recessions, the doubling of un- 
employment, the mismanagement of the 
farm surplus and the snail-like progress 
in social welfare. The editorial con- 
cluded: 

This is a negative record, to be sure, but 
is it a record of failure? Yes, if historians 
find the steady erosion of American pres- 
tige and the relative slowing of the econ- 
omy the most significant events of the last 
eight years. No, if it comes to pass that 
they find a period of marking-time was 
right for the country. We imagine future 
generations will look on these years as a 
time of comparative normalcy presided 
over by a man of good will and concili- 
atory spirit. Every nation must pause in 
its forward march. The question is 
whether eight years is too long.* 


While, as Mr. 
pointed out, there are many problems 
still crying for solution, the past eight 
years of peace have not been uneventful. 
As far as an increase in domestic well- 
being can be measured, the Eisenhower 
Administration made some measurable 
progress: the average American family 
had an income 15 per cent higher— 
in dollars of constant buying power— 
than when Mr. Eisenhower came into 
office. The American factory worker’s 


Eisenhower himself 


2 The St. Louis Post Dispatch, January 15, 
1961, page 2F. 
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wage was approximately 20 per cent 
higher. There was remarkably little time 
lost by strikes and industrial unrest. 
The inflationary spiral, while not suc- 
cessfully brought to heel, was all but 
halted as against the some 36 per cent 
increase in the cost of living in the 
years between 1946 and 1952. 


en days after his inauguration, 

President Kennedy delivered his 
own State of the Union message. In that 
report and in marked contrast to the 
sunnier view expressed in Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s earlier message, President Ken- 
nedy painted a very somber picture of 
a world steeped in serious trouble. While 
describing himself as a “prudent heir,” 
the new President stated that his legacy 
of foreign and domestic problems was 
indeed a staggering one. He cautioned 
that these problems undoubtedly would 
get a great deal worse before effective 
solutions could be found for them. Mr. 
Kennedy warned that “the tide of 
events has been running out and time 
has not been our friend.” 


President Kennedy described the con- 
dition of the nation’s economy as “dis- 
turbing.” “We take office in the wake 
of seven months of recession, three and 
a half years of slack, seven years of 
diminished economic growth, and nine 
years of falling farm income,” the 
President stated. Mr. Kennedy told 
Congress that within the next few 
weeks he would spell out in a series of 
detailed messages his proposals for 
sparking the economy. He indicated 
that extra unemployment compensation 
benefits as well as increased spending 
on education, medical care and other 
welfare programs would comprise an 
important part of his principal pre- 
scription for rejuvenating the ailing 
economy. He re-emphasized the fact 
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that as President he would not distort 
the value of the dollar “‘in any fashion” 
and that the nation’s full gold reserves 
stood behind the value of the dollar 


“for use if needed.” 


The foreign scene 


Turning to the foreign scene, Mr. 
Kennedy continued his sober analysis. 
To meet the threats and challenges of 
the Communist bloc, the President 
warned that the U.S. must revise its 
military, economic and political stance. 
He stated that the country’s entire de- 
fense strategy would be “reappraised.” 


Mr. Kennedy’s outline of the nation’s 
problems is both an accurate and a gen- 
uine reflection of his deep concern for the 
country’s welfare. While the President 
stated that he did not want “to indict 
the past,” some observers were quick 
to discern some political overtones in 
his first State of the Union message. 
By pinpointing areas of national concern 
extending from tensions abroad to un- 
employment at home, the new President 
was making a deliberate effort to stir 
a feeling of urgency among the Con- 
gress and the public in order to pave 
the way for a more enthusiastic recep- 
tion for his legislative program. Political 
pragmatism was also evident when the 
President indicated that any new crises 
or further economic decline would be a 
direct outgrowth of his inheritance 
from his predecessor. He also wanted 
to prepare the public for the likelihood 
of more budgetary deficits, while in- 
sisting that his own spending proposals 
“will not of and by themselves im- 
balance the earlier budget.” 


In his first Congressional message, Mr. 
Kennedy gave a deeper insight—al- 
though there were hints during the 
campaign—into the kind of Adminis- 
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tration he would offer the country. 
One thing seemed certain: the economic 
role of the government will be expanded 
greatly if Mr. Kennedy has his way. 
Government, in his view, must provide 
strong doses of a new stimulant to pick 
the country up and get it moving again 
in high gear. If evidence were needed, 
Mr. Kennedy, in his State of the Union 
message, served notice that his “style” 
of government and his approach to 
problem-solving would be vastly dif- 
ferent from Mr. Eisenhower’s. 

The intimations of action discerned 
in Mr. Kennedy’s State of the Union 
message were verified in early February 
in his “Program for Economic Recovery 
and Growth” which he outlined in the 
first of his detailed messages to Congress. 

The new President has confirmed his 
reputation for vigor in an _ 11-point 
program: 

1. Minimum Wage. A graduated in- 
crease of the $1.-an-hour minimum 
wage to $1.15, and the year thereafter 
to $1.25. 


2. Depressed Regions. Special loans in 
technical aid economic 
growth in regions of dire and chronic 
unemployment with special priority for 
public works projects and federal con- 


to encourage 


tracts in areas with a large labor force. 

3. Social Security. In general, higher 
Social Security benefits. In particular, 
a $10 increase in the minimum pension, 
along with eligibility for men to retire 
at the age of 62 at a reduced pension. 
These improved benefits will be covered 
by a special quarter-of-one per cent in- 
crease in employer and employee Social 
Security tax. 

4. Unemployment Help. A pro tem 
expansion of unemployment aid for 
unemployed whose benefits have been 
completely exhausted. At a later date 
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further legislation which will revise and 
strengthen the unemployment insurance 
program. 

5. Food. In certain key areas—Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Detroit—a pro- 
totype food-stamp plan will be initiated 
to use excess food to aid the destitute 
and for the improvement of the lunch 
program in the schools. 

6. Housing. Reduction of the rate of 
interest on FHA-insured mortgages to 
51% per cent with special attention to 
urban development and college dormi- 
tories. 

7. Veterans’ Insurance. Accelerated 
payment of the dividends on veterans’ 
and Government insurance policies. 

8. Highways. The immediate ex- 
penditure of the $724,000,000 in fed- 
eral aid planned for the remainder of 
the current fiscal year toward the fed- 
eral highway program. 

9. Taxes. To encourage increased in- 
vestment in plant equipment, particular 
tax benefits will be granted, with com- 
pensation to be achieved by greater 
vigilance of the  tax-enforcement 
officers. 

10. Construction. General exhortation 
to government agencies to speed con- 
struction plans. 

11. Labor-Management. A new Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor 
Management Policy would act in a 
counseling capacity to promote in- 
creased productivity, price stability and, 
in general, industrial peace. 


Although national reaction to the 
President’s Program for Economic Re- 
covery and Growth was mixed—there 
were acrid attacks from Messrs. Halleck 
and Dirksen, minority leaders respective- 


ly of the House and Senate—the 
moderate New York Times summarized 
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the voice of support in a restrained 
editorial: 


President Kennedy’s “Program for Eco- 
nomic Recovery and Growth” . . . reflects 
at once his activist philosophy and his 
cautious approach. The President is not 
content to say, “something ought to be 
done”; he does something. But, if one can 
judge by his initial steps to combat the 
present quasi-recession, he intends to re- 
frain if possible from drastic moves. We 
like his attitude in both respects. 

. . . His policy is based on his funda- 
mental view, with which we are in agree- 
ment, that the current rate of economic 
growth is not sufficient, does not even 
come up to present capacity, much less its 
potential. In short, there is at the moment 
“no basis for complacency, no excuse for 
inaction.” 


The editorial concludes: ‘To 
minimum wages and at the same time 
hold down costs is a good trick if you 
can do it, but we agree with the Presi- 


dent that it can and must be done.’” 


raise 


f an overriding philosophy of govern- 

ment could be ascribed to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, it could best be defined as 
attempting to satisfy the nation’s do- 
mestic and defense needs while preserv- 
ing the integrity of the dollar. While 
these twin objectives were the fulcrum 
Mr. Eisenhower employed in his ap- 
proach to the nation’s finances, he was 
successful in bringing about a balanced 
budget in only four of his eight budgets 
submitted to Congress. In his last 


* The New York Times, Friday, February 3, 
1961, p. 24. 
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budget message, Mr. Eisenhower be- 
queathed to the nation and the Ken- 
nedy Administration a precariously- 


balanced, record peacetime budget. In 
brief, President Eisenhower’s budgetary 
proposals can be summarized as follows: 





For the Fiscal Year Ending June 30 


Income 
Expenses 
Surplus 


1961 
$ 79,024,000,000 
78,945 ,000,000 
79,000,000 
National Debt at year’s end 284,900,000,000 


1962 
$ 82,333,000,000 
80,865 ,000,000 
1,468,000,000 
283,400,000,000 





Inasmuch as Presidential budgets 
must be submitted to Congress 18 
months before the end of the fiscal year 
for which they are programmed, it is 
not hard to see why they may go awry. 
During the interval between the original 
submission of the budget and the end 
of the fiscal period, Congress may either 
ignore, alter or increase plans for spend- 
ing and raising money. The President 
himself, in response to changing events, 
may throw his considerable influence 
behind particular spending projects. Tax 
revenues, moreover, are often sensitive 
to ever-shifting economic tides, rising 
or falling with the ebb and flow of the 
national output of goods and services. 
President Eisenhower’s Administration 
sustained one of the largest peacetime 
budgetary deficits on record when his 
1959 fiscal budget ended deeply in the 
red. That year’s $12.9 billion difference 
between income and outgo was at- 
tributed to a recession-drop in federal 
revenues and a recession-inspired wave 
of spending. The sizable surplus of $4.2 
billion predicted for the current fiscal 
year has already slipped near the 
vanishing point. The new budget revises 
it down to $79 million with several 
months of the present fiscal year still 
to run. This slender surplus is predicated 
upon the unlikely prospect that Con- 
gress will hike postal rates before April 
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1. If Congress stalls or refuses alto- 
gether—in the past two years it has 
persistently failed to take this action— 
it is estimated that the predicted 
budgetary surplus of $79 million will 
disappear or turn into something ap- 
proaching a deficit. This financial 
legerdemain and the very real possi- 
bility of more red ink is traceable to 
a common malady which at times can 
be the nemesis of all budgets: Congress 
has a way of increasing federal spending 
while failing at times to provide the 
necessary revenues to pay for it. Lower 
corporate profits, sensitive to business 
slumps, can fall below revenue expec- 
tations, thus compounding the difficulty. 

For the new fiscal year, the budget 
assumes not only the promise of higher 
postal rates but an increase in the fed- 
eral gas tax as well, a request Congress 
has been reluctant to vote in the past. 
Implicit, too, in the new budget 
is the expectation of a brisk upturn in 
over-all business, thus pushing personal 
and corporate income tax receipts to 
new heights. A gross national product 
between $510 to $515 billion is assumed 
for 1961 as against the present rate of 
approximately $503 billion. 

If it were possible to summarize Mr. 
Eisenhower’s budgetary message in a 
few words, it might read as follows: 
revenues are assumed to be higher than 
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expected, based on the premise of in- 
creased postal and other tax increases 
Congress is not likely to vote, and 


spending is lower than expected. The 


result, of course, is a predictable but 
varying amount of red ink. 

On the spending side, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, as Table I reveals, proposes in- 
creases right down the line: 





Table I 
Proposed Expenditures 1962 Budget (in $ billions) 


Major National Security 
International Affairs and finance 
Veterans Services and benefits 
Labor and welfare 


Agriculture and agricultural resources 


Natural resources 


Commerce, housing, space technology 


General government 
Interest 
Allowances for contingencies 


Total 


$47,392 
2,732 
5,296 
4,759 
5,101 
2,138 
3,371 
2,071 
8,593 
100 


$81,533 


Deduct interfund transactions (included in both 


receipts and expenditures) 


Budget Expenditures 


667 
$80,866 





As usual, well over half the budget— 
§8 cents out of every dollar or $47.4 
billion—is allocated for national se- 
curity, including the stockpiling of arms 
and military assistance to our allies. 
Higher appropriations are suggested for 
agriculture, including the price-propping 
support program, services, 
natural resources and general govern- 
ment. Increases are also recommended 
for “certain activities important to 
domestic well-being” including 

broadening medical care for the aged; 
making major improvements in transpor- 
tation programs; continuing development 
of our national resources at a new record 
level of expenditures; improving our 
health and welfare programs; providing 
assistance for construction of elementary 
and secondary schools and college facili- 
ties; assisting areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment; and fostering rural 
developrzent. 


veterans 


In both the Eisenhower budget mes- 
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sage and the background conferences 
preceding its submission the voices of 
optimism and of caution were sounded. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
Anderson, struck the optimistic note: 


We believe that the United States econ- 
omy in calendar year 1961 will once again 
demonstrate the inherent strength and re- 
siliency that it has shown in earlier post- 
war adjustments and advance to markedly 
higher levels . . If the economic ad- 
vance exceeds expectations, the surplus will 
be appropriately larger . . . . If the eco- 
nomic advance falls short of our expecta- 
tions, the federal fiscal position will move 
toward deficit. 


As if he were anticipating the ex- 
pected chorus of criticism from those 
who insist that the present recession re- 
quired more deficit spending, Mr. Eisen- 
hower warned: 

Sound fiscal policies and balanced budgets 


will sustain sound economic growth and, 
eventually, will make possible a reduced 
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tax burden. At the same time, we can have 
necessary improvements in federal pro- 
grams to meet the demands of an ever- 
changing world. If, however, we deliber- 
ately run the Government by credit cards, 
improvidently spending today at the ex- 
pense of tomorrow, we will break faith 
with the American people and their chil- 
dren and those joined with us in freedom 
throughout the world. 

The Januslike qualities of optimism 
and caution were also revealed in Mr. 
Eisenhower’s final Economic Report to 
Congress. While Mr. Eisenhower ad- 
mitted that the economy is currently 
exposed to a troublesome slowdown in 
business activity, he stressed the fact 
that “‘an increase in general economic 
activity should not, accordingly, be long 
delayed.” To support this hopeful pre- 
diction, Mr. Eisenhower forecasted that 
1961 would bring higher consumer 
spending, a cutback in inventory liqui- 
dation, stepped-up activity in home 
and highway construction and the 


possibility of heavier spending by fed- 
eral, state and local governments. The 
promised improvement, Mr. Eisenhower 
predicted, should help ease the country’s 
balance of payments deficit which is 
responsible for the current drain on the 
nation’s gold supply. 


Samuelson report criticized 


Interlaced throughout the Eisenhower 
economic report were open and veiled 
criticisms directed against the economic 
report prepared for President Kennedy 
by a “task force” headed by Professor 
Paul Samuelson of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The Samuelson 
report, made public before the Eisen- 
hower report, emphasized the fact that 
the last cylical recovery was “‘abortive” 
and that the economy, now in the vise 
of a full-blown recession, has become 
“sluggish.” The Samuelson study urged 
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forced-draft federal spending in the 
neighborhood of $3 to $5 billion for 
such things as urban renewal, improve- 
ment in unemployment insurance and 
larger expenditures for housing, edu- 
cation and defense. This stepped-up 
spending, to be spread out over the next 
18 months, would represent an all-out 
fight on the part of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration against the current slump. 

There was also embodied in the 
Samuelson report a “second line of de- 
fense” recommendation. These sug- 
gestions are designed to cope with a 
depression if the present recession snow- 
balls into something more serious. Of 
these, the principal recommendation 
would be a Congressional authorization 
of a tax reduction of 3 or 4 percentage 
points for all individual taxpayers. The 
reduction would be effective in March 
or April and would continue through- 
out 1961 with extension possibly 
through 1962. Mention was also made 
in the Samuelson study of other anti- 
recession possibilities including a “direct 
attack on the wage-price spiral” which 
some critics fear might turn out to be 
a euphemism for some type of direct 
federal intervention into the economy 
by means of price and wage controls. 


The Samuelson recommendations were 
scored by President Eisenhower, both in 
his Economic Report and in a final news 
conference. Specifically, Mr. Eisenhower 
questioned whether spending $3 to $5 
billion on public works and other make- 
work projects is not at once an example 
of trying to do too little, too late. 
Spending of this magnitude, while a 
considerable sum by itself, is not much, 
Mr. Eisenhower observed, when it is 
dribbled into an economy already turn- 
ing out goods and services each year 
of more than a half trillion dollars. 
While make-work spending, Mr. Eisen- 
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hower pointed out, “takes a long, long 
time to get . . . used,” the appropria- 
tions once spent, however, “stay 
permanently as a debt that we have to 
pay sometime.” 


Bad economics indicted 


Mr. Eisenhower stressed that a study 
of anti-recession weapons revealed that 
the “multiplier impact” of greatly in- 
creased spending does not take effect 
until about 18 months after a slump is 
over. It is Mr. Eisenhower’s belief that 
heavy-handed federal tinkering with 
such delicate and intricate machinery, 
as is the American economic system, 
might do more harm than good. His 
criticism clearly implied that it is a 
gross error to believe that modern gov- 
ernments are as smart or as fleet-footed 
in coping with the vagaries of the busi- 
ness cycle with pin-point accuracy so as 
to throw into the recessionary fray all 
the forces of government at exactly the 
right time. It is Mr. Eisenhower’s con- 
viction that doing too much or at the 
wrong time could retard and inhibit the 
very recovery that the original spending 
programs or injection of governmental 


“pep pills” were designed to improve. 


In the 1958 recession, Mr. Eisenhower 
recalled that the federal government’s 
“most helpful” act was the provision 
of extra unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for workers in states whose funds 
were exhausted. Convinced that present 
business conditions do not warrant such 
supplemental aids, Mr. Eisenhower made 
no provision for such assistance in his 
last Budget message. The Samuelson 
study, however, urged that these fed- 
eral contributions be started at once. 

The Samuelson recommendations have 
been criticized in other quarters. One 
review stated: 

the report confidently suggests that 
more inflation of the purchasing medium, 
albeit substantially less than that of 1958- 
59, somehow will restore the boom and a 
satisfactory rate of economic growth with- 
out any need for correcting numerous 
economic maladjustments now reflected in 
the current recession. In fact, as has been 
noted, the report does not even suggest 
that there may be any existing maladjust- 
ments that could account for the recession. 
As an example of unscientific economic 
analysis and _ scientifically unwarranted 
conclusions and recommendations, this re- 
port is, we believe, without a peer except 
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possibly for the predictions by several 
Keynesians of massive unemployment at 
the end of World War II.‘ 

Another analysis of the Samuelson 
report questioned the recommendations 
for an increase in federal spending as 
the best way to end the business con- 
traction. The real solution, it is argued, 
to the nation’s lagging economic 
growth, the hardening of its economic 
arteries, the too frequent recessions, the 
feeble expansion and the sagging invest- 
ment in plant and equipment rests not 
upon a base of increased federal spend- 
ing. The conditions warrant, it is 
pointed out, not more spending by 
government but a fresh and vigorous 
attack on a problem long neglected— 
the reform of our entire tax system. 
This analysis concluded: 

Yet there never seems to be a time for tax 
reduction: In periods of prosperity, which 
are ordinarily accompanied by inflationary 
pressure, the tax reductions would add to 
inflation; in periods of recession, when the 
budget is running a deficit, the tax reduc- 
tion would add to the deficit, or force the 
Administration to give up spending pro- 
grams .... We think Kennedy should put 
some hard questions to his task force and 
should particularly consider whether too 
low a priority hasn’t been given to tax 
legislation for growth. Strengthening the 
private economy to grow will set in mo- 
tion forces that, over the years, will throw 
off continuously increasing revenues to 
meet what undoubtedly will be the ex- 
panding jobs of government.°® 

Other task force reports have been 
prepared for Mr. Kennedy. The Presi- 
dent has asked a group of intellectually 
inclined experts to study and report 
research recommendations to him on a 
whole gamut of problems including 
education, health, depressed areas, 
natural resources and housing. One real 
lack in each of the reports made public 


* See the Research Report of the American 
Institute for Economic Research, January 
16, 1961, p. 10. 

5 Business Week, January 14, 1961, p. 108. 
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so far is the failure to establish a sense 
of priority. This, no doubt, is the result 
of each report concerning itself with a 
particular matter at hand. Provision for 
a realistic overview, the reconciliation 
of conflicting viewpoints and the hard 
considerations concerning the nation’s 
ability to support the invariable recom- 
mendations for more spending rests 
ultimately with the new President. 

One writer,’ in attempting to predict 
what Mr. Kennedy’s future course of 
action might be, noted that the Presi- 
dent, as an enthusiatic touch football 
player, is familiar with the “option 
play”—the ball carrier either runs with 
the ball or passes it, depending on which 
offers the better prospect of gain. As 
national quarterback for the next four 
years, President Kennedy will face the 
necessity of taking some very difficult 
options. 


Call for action 

Implicit in a long agenda requiring 
Presidential attention is the plaintive 
call for action; it echoed throughout 
the last campaign in such themes as 
the need “‘to get moving again” along 
the paths of the “New Frontier”; it 
was outlined in the platform promises 
of the Democratic party and in Mr. 
Kennedy’s frequent pledge to “do some- 
thing” about depressed areas, unemploy- 
ment, school and health assistance and 
other welfare programs. Reinforcing 
these political pressures for action is 
the persuasion among many of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s advisers that pump- 
priming deficits and massive spending 
programs are desirable for their own 
sake as a means of preventing the exist- 
ing downtrend in business from _be- 
coming a great deal worse. 


® See W. H. Chamberlin, Wall Street Journal, 
January 20, 1961, p. 6. 
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Aside from the fact that, as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy has yet to put 
“‘numbers on some of his ideas,” there 
are forces muting the siren song that 
deficit spending is the remedy for all 
of mankind’s economic and _ political 
ills. On practical grounds, the grim 
realities of the exigencies of the nation’s 
fiscal integrity, as well as of our eco- 
nomic position vis-d-vis the rest of the 
world, is bound to provide some sort 
of checkrein to the loose financial talk 
that massive spending programs are all 
that is needed to save the nation and 
the world. 

In Washington, and certainly around 
the country, there are powerful Cas- 
sandralike voices urging the new Ad- 
ministration to embrace in _ financial 
matters a conservative policy of main- 
taining the dollar’s integrity. In early 
February the President gave assurance 
that the dollar would be protected. Be- 
hind this plea for fiscal prudence is the 
suspicion that a newly unleashed, free- 
wheeling spending program for any- 
thing over and above the most clearly 
defensible anti-recession measures could 
set in motion forces that would under- 
mine world confidence in the dollar, 
thus accelerating the already serious 
drain on U.S. gold reserves. 

he nation’s continuing balance of 

payments deficit and the related 
uneasiness, at home and abroad, over the 
competitive position of the dollar has 
forced a good many individuals to an 
awareness that all is not well with our 
currency. The directives issued by Mr. 
Eisenhower before he left office ordering 
the cutback in some types of military 
spending abroad,’ along with the curb 


7 President Kennedy countermanded Mr. 
Eisenhower’s directive to bring back the 
families of American servicemen stationed 
abroad. The President stated that other 
ways have been found to reduce military 
spending abroad. 
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of the outflow of dollars from certain 
aid programs and the prohibition of 
Americans holding gold abroad, are at 
once a dramatic and a surface mani- 
festation of the many-sided ramifica- 
tions of the problem as well as a symbol 
of this nation’s determination to do 
what is necessary to maintain the dol- 
lar’s worth. 

Since the end of 1957 this country 
has lost approximately $5 billion in 
gold, principally as the result of large 
deficits in our balance of international 
payments. In both 1958 and 1959 the 
deficits exceeded $3 billion and expecta- 
tions are that that of 1960 will be of 
the same magnitude. The chart on the 
following page shows what has hap- 
pened.” 


Stripped of all complexity, a deficit 
in our balance of payments accounts is 
a reflection of the fact that either we 
are not selling enough goods and services 


in foreign countries or that we are not 


earning enough on our overseas invest- 
ments to cover our payments to for- 
eigners for imports, services, loans and 
investments, military expenditures and 
governmental aid. Thus, if all trans- 
actions between this country and the 
rest of the world are taken into ac- 


* Data: Department of Commerce and the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
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The U.S. takes in from exports of 
goods and services 
We pay out for commercial imports of 
goods and services 
Leaving a balance on commercial 
account of 
Against this balance must be set: 
Net outflow of short-term 
private investment 
Net outflow of long-term 
private investment 
Military expenditures abroad 
Government grants 
Government loans and credits 
Private remittances 
Unrecorded transactions 


or a total outflow of public 
and private capital 

Yielding a deficit on international 
payments accounts of 


1951-1957 
average 


1959 Estimate 
3rd quarter, 1960 
Annual Rate 
(Millions of dollars) (billions of dollars) 
$28.0 
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count, total receipts should equal total 
payments during any given period. It 
is a practice in international finance to 
refer to increases or decreases in both 
our total gold stock and foreign hold- 
ings of liquid dollar assets as balancing 
items—measures of the deficit or surplus 
in the balance of payments. 


If a tally revealed that our payments 
to foreign countries for goods and serv- 
ices, loans and investments, military 
expenditures and governmental aid ex- 
ceeded our overseas receipts from ex- 
ports and other items, the difference or 
deficit will show up in one or more of 
the following ways: 


1. An increase in foreign liquid dollar 
holdings including bank deposits and 
short-term investments; or 
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2. A decrease in the U.S. Treasury’s 
holdings of gold. 

If the deficit in the U. S. balance 
of payments takes the form of an in- 
crease on the part of foreign deposits 


in American banks, foreigners may 
either retain their deposits as working 
bank balances or invest the funds in 
short-term securities. They may even 
at times convert part of their dollar 
holdings into their own country’s do- 
mestic currency or that of other coun- 
tries for investment abroad. In the 
process the bulk of these dollars are 
acquired by foreign central banks and 
become part of their official reserves. 
These banks, in turn, may instruct the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to 
purchase gold from the Treasury for 
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their account, causing a gold outflow. 
Since the Treasury’s gold stock has de- 
clined since the end of 1957, the gold 
stocks of other nations such as Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, Germany and 
the United Kingdom have risen by a 
roughly comparable amount.” 

If there is a disparity in interest rates 
between the American and European 
money markets, foreign investors may 
be inclined to convert their dollar 
balances into foreign currencies with 
the result that a large volume of short- 
term capital can float abroad in search 
of the higher yields available in foreign 
money markets. While data are frag- 
mentary (many of the transactions are 
not recorded in the official statistics), 
it is estimated that as much as a billion 
dollars of this type of “hot money” 
may have left the country during last 
year’s third quarter alone, a figure 
several times the volume recorded dur- 
ing any previous full year since World 
War II. 

Adding to the international jitters, 
even if unfounded, is the concern in 
some quarters that inflationary pressures, 
now somewhat latent, may be allowed 
to reassert themselves as one means of 
pumping new life into America’s limp- 
ing economy. Even if untrue, fears of 
this character can act to undermine 
confidence in the willingness and de- 
termination of this country to do what 
is necessary to rectify its current pay- 
ments imbalance. Even though this 
nation still holds almost 45 per cent of 
the world’s gold, the recent flurry on 
the part of private speculators in bid- 
ding the price of gold on the London 
market to levels well above the Ameri- 
can selling price of $35 an ounce is 
only another 
existing uneasiness. 


manifestation of the 


® See Business Conditions, December, 1960, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, p. 10. 
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To many Americans, the payments 
deficit seems strangely removed from 
the maelstrom of their daily lives. Yet 
this problem intimately affects every 
citizen. For one thing, a continuing 
deficit hampers the Federal Reserve 
System’s freedom in adjusting its credit 
policy to the needs of the domestic 
economy. While it may be true that an 
outflow of gold might be stemmed by 
permitting interest rates to rise here, 
such a policy could exert harm in an- 
other direction. Higher costs for money 
at home could choke off and cripple 
our economy at a time when it is trying 
to shake itself loose from a recession. 


Equally disturbing is the fact that 
the payments deficit dilutes the demand 
for American goods and services—and 
the jobs which create them—by trans- 
ferring large dollar funds to foreigners 
who may not want to spend them or 
to spend them here. Conversely, if credit 
were more flexible and effective demand 
would receive a 


greater, business 


significant lift. 

One economist, Mr. Edward Bern- 
stein, a former official with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a Kennedy 
campaign adviser, firmly believes that 
eight countries—the six countries of the 
European Common Market, Great 
Britain and Japan—which have been 
piling up roughly the amount of re- 
serves this country has been losing must 
change their ways. Mr. Bernstein states 
they must spend more on defense and 
foreign aid, increase their imports and 
their private overseas investment. He 
carries his “must” list a step further 
by saying that wages in Germany are 
too low for that country’s advanced 
production and her interest rates too 
high for her big savings. It is Mr. Bern- 
stein’s view that nothing that the U.S. 
does to correct its deficit will be fully 
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effective unless other countries correct 
their surpluses.” 

Another proposal has been advanced 
to strengthen the confidence in the dol- 
lar. Mr. Per Jacobsson, managing di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund, called for the abandonment on 
the part of the Federal Reserve System’s 
obligation to maintain 25 per cent gold 
holdings against notes and deposits, thus 
adding some $12 billion to the gold 
stock now available for settling our 
international accounts. The feeling per- 
sists among many economists and others 
concerned with this problem that 
dropping the gold requirement might 
prove to be just a short-run palliative. 
The diagnosis indicates that the malady 
is more deep-seated. What can be done? 


The remedy? 


First of all, we must exclude all talk 
about devaluation. It is a remedy which 
cannot survive serious thought. If we 
devalued our currency in a vain effort 
to increase our exports and improve the 
competitive position of American prod- 
ucts in world markets, other Western 
countries would be tempted to do the 
same, thereby nullifying any temporary 
improvement in our financial position. 

More chilling still would be the as- 
sumption on our part of an unyielding, 
Neanderthal, conservative stance in eco- 
nomic matters. This is not the best way 
to achieve balance either. Professor 
Galbraith warns of the fallacies in em- 
bracing this erroneous view: 

Providence, it will be held, awards its 
prizes in economic affairs to those who 
inflict the maximum of suffering on their 
poorer citizens. So let us raise interest 


rates. cut back needed public spending, 
apply the pressures of unemployment to 


The New York Times, December 19, 1960, 
p. 39. 
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the labor unions and of a buyer’s market 
to business and let us pare our economic 
aid to the bone. Then all will be well. The 
state of semi-depression here at home will 
keep the unions docile, wages low and 
prices competitive—and high returns to 
capital will cause holders of liquid assets 
everywhere to have the warmest possible 
thoughts of New York.” 

The answer to the problem of the 
balance of payments as well as to the 
many problems President Kennedy has 
described as the “long twilight struggle” 
against tyranny, poverty, disease and 
war will be found in a course of 
prudence and action. High and improv- 
ing employment, buoyed up by a suit- 
able rate of economic growth, would 
seemingly go a long way in insuring 
that whatever economic health we 
achieved at home would advance our 
economic health abroad. We could make 
a good beginning in stopping the drain 
imposed by our payments deficit by 
heeding the following recommenda- 
tions.”* 

1. We can increase our favorable trade 
balance by selling more goods in foreign 
markets. This requires two things: (a) 
that we keep our costs and prices from 
rising so that we may compete effective- 
ly in world markets, (b) European 
nations must reduce or eliminate the 
barriers to American imports that they 
erected during the period of dollar 
shortages and which they no longer 
need. 


2. European countries must assume a 
larger share of foreign aid and defense 
expenditures. West Germany has just 
announced a foreign aid program of 
nearly $1 billion. Other Western nations 
should do likewise. Since their own 


J. K. Galbraith, “One Problem That Must 
Be Solved,” The Mortgage Banker, Jan- 
uary, 1961, p. 32. 

'2Towner Phelan, “Report On the Dollar,” St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, December, 
1960. 
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financial and economic strength depends 
upon the value of the dollar, it is in 
their own self interest to help us balance 
our international accounts. 

3. Since our resources are not without 
limit, we must keep commitments at a 
level which we can sustain without 
inflation. 

4. We must balance our budget and 
avoid deficit financing. 

5. We must avoid fiscal and monetary 
policies that would shake confidence at 
home and abroad in our will and de- 
termination to protect the dollar. 


A sober recognition of the difficulties 
which must be faced is an excellent 
start towards alerting government, 
business and labor to the tasks which 
need to be done. Certainly, a con- 
structive solution to the long list of 
domestic and international problems will 
require the closest and finest sort of co- 
operation among all groups. Every one 
must assume some part of the enlarged 


responsibilities required to make “e 
po q 
pluribus unum” more than a numismatic 


platitude. 





Books 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRA- 
CY. By Eugene J. McCarthy. World, 
Cleveland. 155 pp. $3.75 
It is a rare Senator, indeed, who would 

venture to set forth in book form his politi- 

cal philosophy, but perhaps because Senator 

McCarthy was once a Professor of Soci- 

ology and Political Science this is not, for 

him, such a formidable undertaking. He 
writes in a style that is clear, forthright 
and earnest. And if “the style is the man 

himself,” then this book reveals to us a 

man who is courageous, intelligent and 

dedicated. For ten years Senator McCarthy 
represented Minnesota’s Fourth Congres- 
sional District and in November, 1958, was 
elected to the United States Senate. He is 
regarded as one of the leaders of the liberal 

Democrats and his book is an elaboration 

of his liberal political philosophy. 

Senator McCarthy is a liberal but a lib- 
eral with a difference, for he is conscious of 
the presuppositions upon which his liberal- 
ism rests and they are not the presupposi- 
tions of many secular liberals. “The liberal 
of today,” he writes, “cannot be satisfied 
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in the belief that his approach to human 
problems is the better one, but must clarify 
his ideas as to the nature of man and the 
meaning and goal of human existence.” It 
is not freedom for its own sake that he 
cherishes but freedom as a means to indi- 
vidual development “in virtue.” “It is the 
function of the state,” he says, “to encour- 
age and promote morality” and, although 
we live in a society which is, of necessity, 
pluralistic, he recognizes that such a society 
nevertheless requires for its well-being and 
continued existence “some agreement as to 
what is good.” The roots of Senator 
McCarthy’s liberalism spring from the clas- 
sical philosophical tradition and are nour- 
ished by the Christian revelation. 

In a chapter on Religion and Politics 
Senator McCarthy makes the valid point 
that “neither history nor political theory 
establishes any basis for the application of 
the label Christian in any absolute sense to 
politics” yet “if a man is religious and if 
he is in politics, one fact will relate to the 
other if he is indeed a whole man.” The 
formal recognition of Christianity by the 
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state is less a hallmark of a Christian so- 
ciety than the spirit which informs its po- 
litical activity. In the last analysis “The 
Christian in politics should be judged by 
the standard of whether through his deci- 
sions and actions he has advanced the cause 
of justice, and helped, at least, to achieve 
the highest degree of perfection possible in 
the temporal order.” Political science is 
not an autonomous discipline in the sense 
that it can “determine the elements of the 
good life itself’ but it is concerned with 
ways and means of bringing “about pro- 
gressive change in keeping with the de- 
mands of social justice.” Politics will 
necessarily involve compromise since we 
are never confronted in the area of policy 
determination with choices that are either 
wholly right or wholly wrong. We need 
moral philosophy to define the ends and 
purposes of political power but we need 
politics to fashion policies that will serve 
those ends—policies that will never be 
wholly adequate and that will be subject to 
constant revision. 

Turning from theoretical considerations 
to questions of policy Senator McCarthy 
discusses government and economic welfare, 
government and_ international economic 
policy, problems of foreign policy and civil 
liberties. In discussing these problems Sena- 
tor McCarthy warns us against a common 
American tendency to over-simplify political 
issues and to indulge in self-righteous judg- 
ments. “Vague protestations of innocence 
and simplicity,” he writes, “will solve few 
problems in a world that is complex and 
beyond innocence. The need is for mature 
response—a response reflecting awareness of 
historical reality.” Too often, he tells us, we 
tend to frame policy in terms of the Soviet 
Russian challenge. “The challenge,” he 
rightly suggests, “is not ultimately one of 
competition with the Soviets, but of an ex- 
tension and fulfillment of principles which 
form the basis of American political and 
economic theory. The threat of communism 
has advanced the time schedule of responsi- 
bility and decision” but for the content of 
policy we must draw upon our own politi- 
cal tradition and spiritual resources. 

This is a book intended for the general 
reader rather than the scholar and it is one 
that deserves a wide reading. 

Joun H. Hattowe yr 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


EGLISE ET SOCIETE ECONOMIQUE. 
L’ENSEIGNMENT SOCIAL DES PAPES 
DE LEON XIII A PIE XII (1878-1958). 
By J. Y. Calvez and J. Perrin. Paris, 
Aubier. 578 pp.-$4.35 
In a rich work of scholarship, it is ex- 

tremely difficult to single out particular 
items of unusual importance. The authors 
cover the entire range of Catholic social 
teaching, in the sense of social principles 
applied to economic life. In presenting this 
teaching they rely heavily upon papal docu- 
ments, weaving together threads of thought 
covering the 80 years under discussion. At 
the same time, they do not hesitate to go 
beyond the documents to church or secular 
history in order to secure a more accurate 
interpretation of the ideas put forward by 
the supreme pontiffs. 


The earlier chapters treat the social ques- 
tion and give a profound analysis of the 
reasons why the Church intervenes in the 
social and economic order. There follows 
an analysis of the nature of man and of 
justice and charity as the bases of sound so- 
cial order. After this, major institutions are 
studied: human wants, property, labor, cap- 
ital, exchange, business enterprise, and the 
national and international economy. A study 
of the class struggle culminates in an anal- 
ysis of the proper organization of the 
economy, the “industry councils” so heavily 
stressed in American commentaries. 

The approach of the authors relies 
heavily upon documentation from papal 
sources but there is a sophisticated insight 
into the realities of social life that keeps 
the text from becoming merely verbal 
analysis. When necessary, they will note 
a papal position whose validity hinges up- 
on debatable historical interpretation. An 
example would be the statements of Pope 
Pius XII on labor unions during the years 
1950-1952, that seemed to assume that the 
class struggle might shortly disappear. 

Of topical interest to American readers 
is the opinion (p. 495) that the union shop 
may be justified in terms of Catholic social 
teaching. Like most Europeans, the authors 
prefer a more free approach to union mem- 
bership but they do not reject compulsory 
unionism for economic, in contrast to polit- 
ical, reasons. 

There is a lengthy analysis of the rela- 
tionship between social justice and legal 
justice and two appendix monographs on 
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the topic. The conclusion reached is that 
social justice is practically the same as the 
legal justice of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
popes used the newer term, partly because 
legal justice might be ambiguous to mod- 
ern readers, and partly to have a term de- 
noting legal justice as applied to economic 
problems. 


Distributive justice is less generally ap- 
plicable to the economic sphere. The 
authors quote Pope Pius XII on this topic 
and give reasons why such a limitation is 
inevitable. 


The discussion of reform of the social 
order (industry councils), while illuminat- 
ing, does not enter into the controversies 
that flared here during the 1930s and 1940s. 
The approach is that there should be suit- 
able institutions to express the elements of 
co-operation inherent in a sound system of 
production and distribution. 


This work of solid scholarship deserves 
a wide circle of readers. Perhaps some 
heroic soul could be persuaded to translate 
it into English. There is very little of the 
purely European in the treatment. As a 
deep discussion of Catholic social principles, 
it could be used in theological seminaries 
and our graduate schools of economics. 

Joun F. Cronin, S.S. 
N.C. Wi, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE WASTE MAKERS. By Vance 
Packard. David McKay, New York, 
xi, 340 pp. $4.50 
This is the third of Vance Packard’s pen- 

etrating analyses of American society. Here 

he examines the implications of our increas- 
ing fear of saturation, offering a real-life 
documentation of Keynes’ concern about the 
deficiency of effective demand. The first half 
of the book poses the problem, and gives the 
many solutions devised by America’s “Ad 
men.” These include such devices as en- 
couraging the purchase of two or more of 
the same item, whether it be autos, homes, 
radios, or Kleenex; developing the throw- 
away spirit to promote the container busi- 
ness; planning of obsolescence through 
frequent style changes, as in automobiles; 
the deliberate shortening of the useful life 
of household appliances, including house- 
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furnishings and rugs; the creation of a re- 
pairman’s paradise in the radio, TV, and 
appliance fields; holding forth the promise 
of great bargains by announcing clearance 
sales from unrealistically high prices; the 
lure of easy credit terms, deliberate fostering 
of a hedonistic spirit among the masses; 
and stimulating increased sales from popu- 
lation growth. His examples, drawn from 
trade journals and sales meetings, are lively, 
lucid, and often ludicrous. 


Even with such an abundance, these are 
not free goods. They are economic goods 
and we must pay a price for them. The 
price we pay, as a nation, can be seen in 
our vanishing resources of timber, iron ore, 
petroleum, and strategic metals; in the ac- 
celerated commercialization of American 
life, including Madison Avenue’s desire to 
select the program content of TV shows; 
and in changing American character which 
shows us to be increasingly fat, flabby, and 
fatuous. 

Mr. Packard is also ready with his reme- 
dies. They include the restoration of pride 
in such virtues as prudence both in market- 
ing and in purchasing; taking pride in the 
production of a quality product; and re- 
specting the eternal balance, seeking an 
equilibrium of forces rather than an endless 
(deliberate pun!) evolutionary monism. 
Finally, he prescribes for a return to sanity, 
advocating a rich mixture of natural and 
supernatural virtues (in equivalent, though 
not, identical terms). 


As in his other works, Mr. Packard is rich 
in documentation, thought-provoking, and 
sprigntly in literary style. Yet he leaves 
room for reflection—and reform. 

Epmunp A. KurTH 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


AFRICA SEEN BY AMERICAN NEGROES: 
Africa from the point of view of Ameri- 
can Negro scholars. Presence Africaine, 
Paris. 418 pp. $3.14 
The relatively large number of newly 

emerging independent African nations re- 

cently has produced a discernible pride and 

a growing interest on the part of American 

Negroes in that continent, its people and 

future place in the world. For that reason 

it is noteworthy that 23 American Negro 
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scholars have each contributed a paper or 
chapter to this review picturing Africa from 
their point of view under the general head- 
ings of an analysis of African societies, cul- 
tural aspects of countries on that continent 
and American Negro relations with Africa. 


As educators, artists and thinkers, the au- 
thors are forerunners in breaking away from 
the traditional stereotypes of Africans and 
colored peoples which Americans in particu- 
lar have fostered and abetted since the days 
of slavery. In another sense the authors are 
representatives of the enlarging American 
Negro middle class, which in recent years 
has begun to see national discrimination- 
segregation and international colonialism as 
the same evil in different guises. 


One significant illustration of this trend 
is this book which was published in France 
by the Society of African Culture (Presence 
Africaine) whose aim is to “unite by bonds 
of joint interest and friendship the men of 
culture of the Negro world.” In a forth- 
coming issue of Presence Africaine, African 
intellectuals will discuss great American 
Negroes from whom they have learned “the 
most valuable lesson,” as Alioune Diop 
notes in the preface of the present volume. 


The writers of this book are well known 
in this field because of their extensive re- 
search and long-held interest in Africa. For 
the most part they are educators either asso- 
ciated with or formerly associated with 
widely known, established Negro universi- 
ties or with larger universities outside the 
south. Their thinking has no doubt affected 
the outlook of countless numbers of their 
students and faculty members. 


The authors have sought to place Africa 
and Africans in proper perspective by point- 
ing out such anthropological facts as in- 
digenous religions, cultural achievements, 
political organizations of Africans and the 
survival of African arts, music, literature, 
dance and sculpture. 


The traditional interest of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in Africa is dealt with in a separate 
chapter but several references are made to 
W.E.B. DuBois’ founding before World 
War I of pan-Africanism, a movement 
which was Negro-American rather than 
Negro-African in origin. DuBois, a founder 
of the N.A.A.C.P., also contributed a chap- 
ter to the book in which he concerned him- 
self with “Liberia, the League [of Nations] 
and the United States.” 

Although the book is optimistic in out- 
look, it is not without its dissenter. E. 
Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology at 
Howard University and a leading authority 
in the area of the family and of race and 
culture contacts, charged that the American 
Negro cannot make a contribution to Africa 
except possibly to the spiritual and cultural 
needs of Africa, and that this influence is 
limited. The education and general outlook 
of American Negroes are limited, he holds; 
they lack the necessary institution that could 
provide needed capital in Africa; they lack 
the managerial experience and skill to mod- 
ernize African economy; they are behind 
Africans in possessing skills needed for in- 
dustry and they have not had enough po- 
litical experience in this country to help 
Africans on their continent, Frazier con- 
tends. 

Former president of the American Socio- 
logical Society, Frazier is the author of the 
much-discussed Black Bourgeoisie and The 
Negro Family in the United States. His 
stand is challenged by the book’s editor, 
John A. Davis, who asserts in the introduc- 
tion that Frazier’s position “is certainly 
more personal opinion that it is objective 
science.” Davis presents contrasting statis- 
tics and views on each of Frazier’s conten- 
tions, noting that the responsibility was his 
since no paper in the book gave a different 
point of view from that of the Howard 
University professor. 

The book, which gives a_ biographical 
sketch of each of the 23 authors, also in- 
cludes extracts of the statutes of the Society 
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of African Culture and general information 
about the organization on supplemental 
pages at the end. 

The compilation of papers which com- 
prise the volume is rewarding, primarily be- 
cause the material contained is informative 
and gives an insight on how Africa is re- 
garded by American Negro scholars and 
educators. The information is well-docu- 
mented with sociological and anthropological 
references. It is presented in forthright fash- 
ion with obvious enthusiasm by the writers. 

The authors go a long way in debunking 
centuries-old stereotypes which portray 
Africans and colored people as sub-humans, 
child-like and buffoons. They also indicate 
that more research is necessary. Although 
the book carries no publication date, it is 
nevertheless timely in this present age of 
recognition of the new African nations as 
independent countries and the roles they 
can play in the United Nations and in the 
ideological East-West conflict. The book 


further points out the growing awareness of 
a psychological link between the aspirations 
of Africans for independent status and the 
drive of Negroes in the United States to 
share as an equal on the American scene. 


Joun H. Hicxs 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND U.S. FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. By Lincoln P. Bloomfield. 
Little, Brown, Boston. xi, 276 pp. $4.75 


One of the most significant features of 
American political studies in our present 
era is the intensified effort to examine the 
problem of American national goals. Dr. 
Bloomfield’s book is certain to rank as one 
of the more scholarly contributions to this 
quest. Currently at M.I.T., he served for 
more than a decade in the State Department 
in capacities relating to policy planning on 
United Nations affairs. He is eminently 
qualified to analyze his subject: the defini- 
tion of the American national interest, in- 
sofar as this objective, articulated in terms 
of national goals, can function in the 
United Nations to the strategic advantage 
of the United States. 

The dynamic processes of change domi- 
nate the complicated premises upon which 
the author seeks to construct his thesis. He 
suggests that the potential role of the United 
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Nations in the years ahead cannot take its 
cue from the original presumptions of the 
institution but must be based on a realistic 
concept of the United Nations as it op- 
erates in an international atmosphere of 
perpetual flux. “It is this concept that must 
be related to the dictates of the national 
strategic problem.” 





Dr. Bloomfield proposes a discriminating 
use of United Nations facilities by a divi- 
sion of our national goals into long and 
short-term issues of survival. Achieving 
such long term objectives (for example, a 
modus vivendi with the Soviet Union) is, 
in his opinion, essentially beyond the reach 
of the United Nations “except in marginal 
terms.” But the author insists that massive 
problem areas are reducible to “short-term 
problems,” and that these are definitely 
within the competence of the United Na- 
tions. Understood in this specific role, the 
organization is uniquely qualified to fill 
the serious gap which, by virtue of the defin- 
itive commitments of America and Russia, 
divides the world. 

This reviewer entertains some doubt as 
to how long the United Nations can main- 
tain this position of a neutral force without 
becoming associated with one or the other 
monolithic power centres. Dr. Bloomfield 
concedes that the “United Nations furnishes 
an equivalent opportunity for supporting 
and reinforcing a dynamic Western view of 
the future trends in political life.’ How to 
prevent the Soviet bloc from completely 
ignoring the instrumentality of this re- 
stricted forum and still consider the United 
Nations as an acceptable neutral force is 
difficult to see. Yet, unless the Soviets con- 
tinue to participate, the United Nations will 
simply become a_ super-international con- 
federation of non-Communist allies in the 
tradition of NATO and SEATO. 
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The dramatic changes wrought by the im- 
pact of the newly constituted African na- 
tions is seen as a unique opportunity for 
America. But, warning that every opportun- 
ity carries with it a resident danger, the 
author isolates the problem and locates it 
in the immediate context of the need for 
an American consensus. The African ele- 
ment serves to divert attention from the 
problems of international Communism, re- 
casting the issues in terms of historical 
colonialism and_ racial discrimination. 


Hence, a challenge of unprecedented magni- 
tude addresses itself to the American people 
on the domestic performance level, offering 
them this opportunity to orchestrate mean- 
ingfully and purposefully an exportable 
American pluralism of premium quality for 
a world impatient for relief from the un- 
acceptable alternatives of secularism and 
Communism. 

AntHony J. Iezzi, S.J. 

Fusz Memorial 

St. Louis University 


Letters 


Land Reform 
in Latin 
America 

Congratulations on publishing Ernest 
Feder’s fine article, “Land Reform in Latin 
America,” in your January edition. Feder is 
one of the few economists active in the 
Latin American field who adequately takes 
into account the area’s social problems in 
arriving at his judgments. So many of the 
others in the field seem to operate on the 
principle that they will never allow social 
conditions to influence their economic poli- 
cies. The longer this attitude continues, the 
more likely become violent social upheavals. 
If the views of Feder were shared by a 
larger number of policy makers and econ- 
omists in this country, our own position 
vis-a-vis Latin America would not be so 
desperate, and the Marxists would be mak- 
ing less rapid gains. 

Freprick B. Pike 

University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Religion 
and 
Politics 


I have two comments to make on the 
editorial “Religion and Politics” in the 
January SOCIAL ORDER. 

First, it seems to me that Catholicism in 
America is feeling the impact of a democ- 
ratization or even a congregationalization 
of American religion in which the laity, as 
they become better and better educated, 
feel that the sphere of importance of the 
clergy ought to diminish. In actual work- 
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ing relationships with the laity perhaps we 
will see a change in the way in which the 
authority of the church has an impact upon 
the actions of the laity. From the Protes- 
tant side one can foresee some difficulties 
if this trend should take place. They lie 
primarily in the absence of acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the laity of a sphere 
within which the clergy have authority in- 
dependent of the consensus of the demo- 
cratic vote in the churches. The positive 
possibilities, however, are vast, for one 
moves into a situation in which the wit- 
ness of the layman in his vocation and his 
political decisions becomes the significant 
exercise of moral and social power in the 
society. 


Second, one wished during the campaign 
for a clear-cut statement that a Catholic 
candidate can be concerned for the tempo- 
ral good of the total community on the 
basis of his convictions as a Catholic. The 
Kennedy posture toward the religion issue 
seemed in the main to be defined by the 
cultural picture of Catholicism primarily 
concerned with institutional self-aggran- 
dizement. There were occasions when I 
wished Senator McCarthy of Minnesota, 
for example, could show how the Catholic 
concern for social justice for the farmer 
and so forth could lead to positive liberal- 
izing of current economic and welfare pro- 
grams in the nation as a whole. One final- 
ly gave up on expecting such affirmative 
statements from religious principles on the 
part of Mr. Kennedy. 


After the inauguration speech, things look 
a little different. It seems to me that in the 
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inaugural address Mr. Kennedy represented 
the lay Christian conscience and Christian 
conviction working in the areas of human 
tension and difficulty that confront us in 
the coming decades. Without its being an 
explicitly theological speech, one came away 
with the conviction that it was grounded 
in religious and theological commitment 
on the part of the President. If we are 
concerned with the right ordering of the 
life of man under the sovereign rule of 
God, it seems to me that there are major 
spheres of policy that can be defined and 
adhered to by Protestants and Catholics 
alike with a positive religious stance at 
the center of the outlook. 

The analytical question of how religion 
does affect politics of course remains un- 
clearly answered. The Kennedy inaugural 
address certainly is not a programizing from 
a papal encyclical. Nor, thank God, is it 
the expression of a personal piety in giv- 
ing strength to meager political convictions. 
Perhaps in Catholic moral language the 
speech represents a considerable amount of 
prudence or wisdom. This may be a cat- 
egory too long dropped from Protestant 
discourse on problems of ethics. 


James GUSTAFSON 
Professor of Social Ethics 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Coal Industry — 
The Leader 


In his article, “Coal Industry - The Lead- 
er,” (January sociAL ORDER) Father Killeen 
most capably sets forth the over-all bene- 
fits underlying the purposes for the formu- 
lation of the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence. 

While the accomplishments to date of 
the N.C.P.C. go far toward bringing about 
a mutual understanding of the various par- 
ties to the Conference, including the public 
in the form of electric utility representation, 
I am sure the benefits in the future will 
exceed those of the past. For example, 
Father Killeen credits the electric utility 
companies, through their association with 
members of the coal industry in the 
N.C.P.C. “with contributing to the stability 
of production by abandoning their practice 
of purchasing coal from mines at distress 
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prices.” He states further: “They under- 
stand that the short run profits gained by 
playing off one producer against another 
are really long run losses, since they pre- 
vent proper operation and modernization of 
the mines.” 

The foregoing is true in only a few 
isolated instances because, unfortunately, 
many utilities, despite their participation 
in the group efforts of N.C.P.C., still utilize 
every means of acquiring coal at the lowest 
possible cost, irrespective of its impact on 
the stability and general well-being of the 
coal industry on which they are so heavily 
dependent for the future. 


I hope that in time the group efforts of 
the N.C.P.C. membership will do much 
toward correcting this situation, and if it 
does, all the objectives and potentials of the 
vocational group credited to N.C.P.C. by 
Father Killeen will be realized. 


R. E. Satvati 
President, Island Creek Coal Company 
Huntington, W. Va. 
* 


. . . On the whole we believe the article 
to be a good one. However, there are cer- 
tain sections which are misleading and 
should be corrected. 

Father Killeen speaks of the pressure to 
mechanize mining operations as one of the 
principle reasons for the formation of the 
National Coal Policy Conference. Actually, 
mechanization preceded the formation of 
NCPC by many years. In fact, the cooper- 
ation between labor and management, be- 
cause of mechanization, greatly fostered the 
formation of NCPC. 

Reference is made to members of NCPC 
“meeting and viewing the total effect of an 
increase in wages or welfare benefits .. . .” 
Actually, any such discussion is entirely 
beyond the scope of NCPC activities. 

Father Killeen states that mechanization 
was carried out despite strong protests from 
the membership of UMWA. While sporadic 
opposition did occur many years ago, gen- 
erally speaking mechanization has been ac- 
cepted by the miners of this nation with a 
minimum of trouble. 

Also, Father Killeen points to the hospital 
chain for miners and their families as oper- 
ator financed. In reality these hospitals are 
supported by the UMWA Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund which was established by 
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contractual agreement between the coal op- 
erators and the United Mine Workers of 
America and is administered by trustees 
composed of a _ representative from the 
operators, the UMWA and the public. 

The subject covered by Father Killeen is 
an appropriate one for our age. Even as 
communist and neo-communist revolutions 
are occurring all over the world, the Ameri- 
can coal industry is forging ahead to new 
frontiers of social justice and better living 
standards. 

The current labor relations existing in the 
coal industry is worthy of emulation. It 
offers to our nation and to people all over 
the world a vivid example of the compati- 
bility of social justice and economic ex- 
pansion. 

MicnHaEt F. Wipman, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
United Mine Workers of America 
Washington, D. C. 
® 


We think Father Killeen’s paper is very 
well done. It is clear, concise and quickly 
presents a good story about coal conditions. 

RacpH B. Sawarp 
Editor, Saward’s Journal 
For Coal Trade News 
New York, N.Y. 
° 


I have read the article with real interest 
and would say you have covered the situ- 
ation very capably. I hope the start we 
have made will continue to benefit the in- 
dustry in the years to come. 

Ivan A. GIVEN 
Editor, Coal Age 
New York, N.Y. 


Father John F. Killeen’s article is, in my 
opinion, an excellent evaluation of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference. He has 
correctly interpreted the economic and so- 
cial forces which brought about its forma- 
tion and has identified the unique aspects 
of the Conference as a form of association. 
He has quite properly concluded that this 
substitution of cooperation for conflict in 
intra- and inter-industry relationships gives 
the coal industry leadership status. 

GLEN L. PaRKER 
National Coal Policy Conference, Inc. 
1000 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE 


As an individual American, you can join in a global food-sharing 
campaign in which United States Government and people-to-people 
agencies are partners in meeting human need. 


Nine billions of America’s mountains of surplus foods have already 
been channeled to valleys of want overseas by the voluntary agencies 
of the American people. The seeds of peace are sown in areas of 
social anguish and unrest. 

Your gift to Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. is your way to 
join in the war against the hunger crusade of the sixties. 

Last year, Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C., corporate work of 
mercy of the American Catholic community, reached out from 
centers in sixty-four countries to aid close to 40 million people with 
U.S. Government surplus foods—as well as with clothing and life- 
saving medicines. 

Victims of want and disaster in Chile, Agadir, East Pakistan, Laos, 
Macao, Korea, Japan—all received help on the basis of their need 
alone, without reference to race or creed. Everywhere the same 
phenomenon is seen in action, the one corporate u ork of mercy of 
American Catholics setting a spark to millions of individual cor- 
poral works of mercy. 


THE WHOLE PROGRAM IS KEPT ALIVE BY THE ONCE-A- 
YEAR APPEAL OF THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUND 
GIVE GENEROUSLY to the 
1961 APPEAL 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUND 
Contribute through your local parish — March 5-12, 1961 


Appeal Headquarters: Empire State Building, Suite 6515 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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